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* Tus is the first publication of the Camden 
Society; and both by its choice from among 
curious historical documents, and by the ability 
with which it is edited, it does honour to the 
occasion, and is, altogether, a début of most 
satisfactory promise. 

The landing of Henry IV. at Hull, and his 
march to London, very much resembles Buona- 
parte’s landing at Cannes and march to Paris. 
Resistance at first would have crushed either ; 
but breathing time was allowed—moderate pre- 
tensions were proclaimed—and the invasion 
rolled on, either through an unmoved popula- 
tion, or, like a snowball, increasing in magni- 
tude by the accession of congenial matériel. 
Mr. Bruce dissects contemporary history, and | 
pseudo-history which succeeded, and was found- 
ed on earlier authorities and often perverted 
from them, as suited the principles or interests 
of the writer. He tells us: 

‘¢ The principal original historical authorities 
for the period to which the following narrative | 
relates are, 1. ‘The Second Continuation of 
the History of Croyland ;’ 2. ‘ Fabyan’s Chro- 
nicle ;’ $. ‘ An English Chronicle, from which 
there are large extracts in Leland’s ‘ Collect- 
anea;’ 4, ‘ The Anglica Historia’ of Polydore 
Vergil; 5.* The Memoires of Philip de Co- 
mines :’ to these is now added, in the following 
narrative, a sixth authority, of greater value 
than any of them. 3 - . Upon 
these authorities, which in many points are 
most singularly contradictory, all our subse- 
quent chroniclers, with one exception, which 
will be noticed hereafter, have based their state- 
ments. Rastell abridges Fabyan ; Hall trans- 
lates Polydore Vergi) and Philip de Comines; 
Stowe transcribes the Chronicle quoted by Le- 
land; and the rest follow some one author and 
someanother. The present narrative has higher 
claims to authority than any of those I have 
noticed. It was written upon the spot, imme- 
diately after the events to which it relates, by 
some person possessed of full means of know- 
ledge; and it will be seen that it was adopted 
by Edward IV. as an accurate relation of his 
achievements.” 

It is, therefore, one of the few Yorkist 
accounts which we have to counterbalance the 
mass of Lancasterian history; and, as such, 
unquestionably deserves our unbiassed consi- 
deration. Mr. Bruce details its fate circum- 
stantially, and fairly puts it before the reader 
authenticated, and without prejudice or favour. 

The storms which delayed Queen Margaret 
and Prince Edward on the opposite coast, till 
too late to turn the tide of events, though they 
detained for a while, did not prevent Edward 
from pursuing his expedition, and, after trying 
the Norfolk coast in vain, landing in the north 
with a small body of well-armed men. Finding 
that his claim to the crown would not be recog- 
nised, he neutralised great and immediate oppo- 





sition by declaring that he only came to recover 


his own duchy of York. The Earl of North-| And so it may be resonably judged that this 
umberland did him essential service by seeming) was a notable good service, and politiquely 
'done, by th’ Erle. For his sittynge still caused 


to take no part in the cause; and Lord Mon- 
tagu, Warwick the kingmaker’s brother, was too 
weak (as it seems) at Pontefract to make head 
against him. He thus gathered his force to- 
gether from the various points at which their 
tempest-tossed ships could disembark them, and 
marched to York. 

“* He toke his waye (says his chronicler) 
towards Wakefielde and Sendall, a grete lord- 
shipe appartayninge to the Duke of Yorke, 


|the citie of Yorke to do as they dyd, and no 


} : 
— and every man in all thos northe partes 


to sit still also, and suffre the Kynge to passe as 


lhe dyd, nat with standynge many were right 


evill disposed of them selfe agaynes the Kynge, 
and, in especiall, in his qwarell. Wherefore 
the Kynge may say as Julius Cesar sayde, he 
that is nat agaynst me is with me.” 

His entrance into and occupation of York 


leving the Castell of Pomfrete on his lefte)are described in a very characteristic manner ; 


hand, wher abode, and was, the Marqwes 
Montagwe, that in no wyse trowbled hym, 
ne none of his fellowshipe, but sufferyd 
hym to passe in peasceable wyse, were it with 
good will, or noo, men may iuge at theyr plea- 
swre; I deme ye; but, trouth it is, that he ne 
had nat, ne cowthe not have gatheryd, ne 
made, a felashipe of nombar sufficient to have 
openly resistyd hym in hys qwarell, ne in Kyng 
Henries qwarell ;*and one great caws was, for 
great partie of the people in thos partis lovyd 
the Kyngs person well, and cowthe nat be en- 
coragyd directly to doo agayne hym in that 
qwarell of the Duke of Yorke, which in al- 


|mannar langage of all his fellawshipe was co- 


vertly pretendyd, and none othar. An othar 
grete cawse was, for grete partye of [the] noble 
men and comons in thos parties were towards 
th’ Erle of Northumbarland, and would not 
stire with any lorde or noble man other than 
with the sayde Earle, or at leaste by his com- 
mandement. And, for soo muche as he sat 
still, in suche wise that yf the Marques wolde 
have done his besines to have assembled them 
in any manier qwarell, neithar for his love, 
whiche they bare hym non, ne for any com. 
mandement of higher auctoritie, they ne wolde 
in no cawse, ne qwarell, have assisted hym. 
Wherein it may right well appere, that the said 
Erle, in this behalfe, dyd the Kynge right gode 
and notable service, and, as it is deemed in the 
conceipts of many men, he cowthe nat hav 
done hym any beter service, ne not thowghe 
he had openly declared hym selfe extremly 
parte-takar with the Kynge in his rightwys 
qwarell, and, for that entent, have gatheryd 
and assemblyd all the people that he might 
have made ; for, how be it he loved the Kynge 
trewly and parfectly, as the Kynge thereof had 
certayne knowledge, and wolde, as of himselfe 
and all his power, have served hym trwely, yet 
was it demyd, and lykly it was to be trewe, 
that many gentlemen, and othar, whiche would 
have be araysed by him, woulde not so fully 
and extremly have determyned them selfe in 
the Kyng’s right and qwarell as th’ Erle wolde 
have done hymselfe ; havynge in theyr freshe 
remembraunce, how that the Kynge, at the 
first entrie-winning of his right to the Royme 
and Crowne of England, had and won a great 
battaile in those same parties, where theyr 
Maistar, th’ Erlls fathar, was slayne, many of 
theyr fathars, theyr sonns, theyr britherne, 
and kynsemen, and othar many of theyr neigh- 
bowrs; wherefore, and nat without cawse, it 
was thowght that they cowthe nat have borne 
verrey good will, and done theyr best service, 
to the Kynge, at this tyme, and in this quarell. 


and his future proceedings are also well tinc- 
tured with circumstances belonging to that age. 

** On the Satarday, the Kynge, with all his 
hooste, cam to a towne called Daventre, where 
the Kynge, with greate devocion, hard all divine 
service upon the morne, Palme-Sonday, in the 
parishe churche, wher God, and Seint Anne, 
shewyd a fayre miracle; a goode pronostique of 
good aventure that aftar shuld befall unto the 
Kynge by the hand of God, and mediation of 
that holy matron, Seynt Anne. For, so it was, 
that, afore that tyme, the Kynge, beinge out of 
his realme, in great trowble, thowght, and 
hevines, for the infortwne and adversitie that 
was fallen hym, full often, and, specially upon 
the sea, he prayed to God, owr Lady, and 
Seint George, and, amonges othar saynts, he 
specially prayed Seint Anne to helpe hym, 
where that he promysed, that, at the next 
tyme that it shuld hape hym to se any ymage 
of Seint Anne, he shuld therto make his 
prayers, and gyve his offeringe, in the honor 
and worshipe of that blessed Saynte. So it fell, 
that, the same Palme Sonday, the Kynge went 
in procession, and all the people aftar, in goode 
devotion, as the service of that daye askethe, 
and, whan the processyon was comen into the 
churche, and, by ordar of the service, were 
comen to that place where the vale shuibe 
drawne up afore the Roode, that all the people 
shall honor the Roode with the anthem Ave, 
three tymes begon, in a pillar of the churche, 
directly aforne the place where Kynge knelyd, 
and devowtly honoryd the Roode, was a lytle 
ymage of Seint Anne, made of alleblastar, 
standynge fixed to the piller, closed and clasped 
togethars with four bordes, small, payntyd, 
and gowynge rownd abowt the image, in manar 
of a compas, lyke as it is to see comonly, and 
all abowt, where as suche ymages be wonte to 
be made for to be solde and set up in churches, 
chapells, crosses, and oratories, in many placis. 
And this ymage was thus shett, closed, and 
clasped, accordynge to the rulles that, in all 
the churchis of England, be observyd, all 
ymages to be hid from Ashe Wednesday to 
Estarday in the mornynge. And so the sayd 
ymage had bene from Ashwensday to that 
tyme. And even sodaynly, at that season of 
the service, the bords compassynge the ymage 
about gave a great crak, and a little openyd, 
whiche the Kynge well perceyveyd and all the 
people about hym. And anon, aftar, the bords 
drewe and closed togethars agayne, withowt 
any mans hand, or touchinge, and, as thowghe 
it had bene a thinge done with a violence, with 
a gretar might it openyd all abrod, and so the 





Lymage stode, open and discovert, in syght of all 
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the people there beynge. The Kynge, this 
seinge, thanked and honoryd God, and Seint 
Anne, takynge it for a good signe, and token 
of good and prosperous aventure that God wold 
send hym in that he had to do, and, remem- 
bringe his promyse, he honoryd God and Seint 
Anne, in that same place, and gave his offrings. 
All thos, also, that were present and sawe this, 
worshippyd and thanked God and Seint Anne 
there, and many offered ; takyng of this signe, 
shewed by the power of God, good hope of 
theyr good spede for to come.” 

he account of the battle of Barnet affords 
us by far the best idea of that decisive conflict 
which we have ever received; and the same 
great praise is due to the particulars of “ the 
fatal fight of Tewksbury.” The slaughter of 
Prince Edward is not disguised ; nor are the 
other allegations of cruelty against the Yorkists 
spoken of in any way but as necessary con- 
sequences. 

**In the wynnynge of the fielde such as 
abode hand-stroks were slayne incontinent ; 
Edward, called Prince, was taken, fleinge to 
the towne wards, and slayne in the fielde. 
Ther was also slayne Thomas, called th’Erle of 
Devonshire ; John of Somarset, called Mar- 
qwes Dorset; Lord Wenloke; with many 
othar in great nombar. Thus this done, and 
with God’s myght atchyved, the Kynge toke 
the right way to th’abbey there, to gyve unto 
Almyghty God lawde and thanke for the vyc- 
torye, that, of his mercy, he had that day 
grauntyd and gyven unto hym ; where he was 
receyvyd with procession, and so convayed 
thrwghe the churche, and the qwere, to the hy 
awtere, with grete devocion praysenge God, 
and yeldynge unto hym convenient lawde. 


And, where there were fledd into the sayd 
churche many of his rebels, in great nombar 


or moo, hopynge there to have bene re- 
levyd and savyd from bodyly harme, he gave 
them all his fre pardon, albe it there ne was, 
ne had nat at any tyme bene grauntyd, any 
fraunchise to that place for any offendars 
agaynst theyr prince havynge recowrse thethar, 
but that it had bene lefull to the Kynge 
to have commaundyd them to have bene 
drawne out of the churche, and had done 
them to be executyd as his traytors, yf so 
had bene his pleasure; but, at the rever- 
ence of the blessyd Trinitie, the moste holy 
vyrgyn Mary, and the holy martir Seint George, 
by whos grace and helpe he had that day 
atteygned so noble a victory ; and, at the same 
reverence, he grauntyd the corpses of the sayd 
Edward, and othar so slayne in the field, or 
ells where, to be buryed there in churche, or 
ells where it pleasyd the servaunts, frends, or 
neighbowrs, without any qwarteryng, or de- 
foulyng theyr bodyes, by settying upe at any 
opne place. This battayll thus done and 
atchived, and the Kyngs grace thus largly 
shewed, it was so that in the abbey and othar 
places of the towne, were founden Edmond, 
callyd Duke of Somerset, the prior of Seynt 
Johns, called Ser John Longestrother, Ser 
Thomas Tressham, Ser Gervaux of Clyfton, 
knyghts, squiers, and othar notable parsonnes 
dyvers, whiche all, dyvers tymes, were browght 
afore the Kyng’s brothar, the Duke of Glou- 
cestar and Constable of England, and the Duke 
of Norfolke, Marshall of England, theyr iudges ; 
and so were iudged to deathe, in the mydst of 
the towne, Edmond Duke of Somarset, and the 
sayd Prior of Seint Johns, with many othar 
gentils that there were taken, and that of longe 
tyme had provoked and continuyd the great 
rebellyon chat so long had endured in the land 
agaynst the Kynge, and contrye to the wele of 





the Realme. The sayd Duke, and othar thus 


iudged, were executyd in the mydste of the 
towne, upon a scaffolde therefore made, be- 
hedyd evereche one, and without eny othar 
dismembringe, or settynge up, licensyd to be 
buryed. All these thyngs thus done, the Twes- 
day, the vij. day of May.” 

But, perhaps, the most striking portion of 
the narrative is, the ample detail of the 
attack upon London, by the Bastard Falcon- 
bridge, at the head of 16 or 17,000 men(!) 
before the victorious Edward could return from 
his other contests. The capital had a narrow 
escgpe, and its defence against assault after as- 
sault, amid burning bridges and gates, is a 
remarkable chapter in the story of this cruel 
civil war. 

*¢ Ovar came from London freshe tydyngs 
to the Kynge, from the Lords, and the citizens, 
which, with right grete instance, moved the 
Kinge, in all possible haste, to approche and 
com to the citie, to the defence of the Qwene, 
than being in the Tower of London, my Lorde 
Prince, and my Ladies, his doghtars, and of the 


Lords, and of the citie, whiche, as they all) 


wrote, was likly to stand in the grettest 
ioperdy that evar they stode. In consideration 
had for that gret nombar of the persones within 
the citie were rather disposyd to have helped to 
have suche mischiefe wroght than to defend it; 
some, for they were maliciowsly disposed, and 
were, in theyr harts perciall to th’ Erle of War- 


wickes qwarell, and to the party of Henry, | 


wherefore were many; some, for they were 
powre ; some, mens servaunts, mens prentises, 
which would have bene right glade of a comon 
robery, to th’ entent they might largely have 
put theyr hands in riche mens coffres. Thes 
manar of writings moved the Kynge greatly to 
haste hym thetharwards; but it was behove- 
full, or that he came there, he were furnesshyd 
of as great, or gretar, hooste than he had had 
at any tyme sithe his comynge into the land; 
natheles, for that suche armye might nat be 
prepared so sonne as he woulde, the sayd xiiij. 
day of May.” 

Having finally vanquished, or rather com- 
promised with this, his third and last enemy, 
Edward had Henry VI. put to death in the 
Tower; for even his own partisan leaves us 
scarcely a doubt of that deliberate murder. 

** Here it is to be remembred, that, from 
the tyme of Tewkesbery fielde, where Edward, 
called Prince, was slayne, thanne, and sonne 
aftar, wer taken, and slayne, and at the Kyngs 
wylle, all the noblemen that came from beyond 
the see with the sayde Edward, called Prince, 
and othar also theyr parte-takers as many as 
were of eny might or puisaunce. Quwene Mar- 
garet, hirself, taken, and browght to the Kynge; 
and, in every party of England, where any 
commotion was begonne for Kynge Henry’s 
party, anone they were rebuked, so that it ap- 
pered to every mann at eye the sayde partie 
was extincte and repressed for evar, without 
any mannar hope of agayne quikkening; ut- 
terly despaired of any maner of hoope or releve. 
The certaintie of all whiche came to the know- 
ledge of the sayd Henry, late called Kyng, being 
in the Tower of London; not havynge, afore 
that, knowledge of the saide matars, he toke it 
to 80 great dispite, ire, and indingnation, that, 
of pure displeasure, and melencoly, he dyed the 
xxiij. day of the monithe of May. Whom the 
Kynge dyd to be browght to the friers prechars 
at London, and there, his funerall service 
donne, to be caried, by watar, to an Abbey upon 
Thamys syd, xvj myles from London, called 


Railroadiana: a New History of England, or 
Picturesque, Biographical, Historical, Le. 
gendary, and Antiquarian Sketches, descrip. 
tive of the Vicinity of the Railroads. First 
Series, with a Map and Illustrations. 12mo, 
pp. 216. London, 1838. Simpkin, Mar. 
shall, and Co. 

An Exposure of the Costly Fallacies of Railroad 
Engineering. By Common Sense. 8yo, 
pp. 31. London, 1838. Wilson. 

Practical Engineer’s Pocket Guide. Pp. 199, 
Glasgow, 1838. M‘Phun; London, Cotes; 
Edinburgh, Whyte and Co. 

WE could hardly have supposed that railroad 

travelling could have been converted into an 

amusing tour; nor, indeed, could it, but for 
the stations and stoppages. ‘The author of 

Railroadiana (what a word for a Greek ter. 

mination!) has contrived to give us a pleasant 

volume, though it only relates to the route 
from London towards Birmingham, as far as 

Stoney Stratford and Stowe, and picks its ma. 

terials from places near which the rolling train 

wends its rapid way, such as Harrow, Wat- 
ford, Hemel Hempstead, Berkhamsted, Tring, 
Ivinghoe, Rickmansworth, Denbigh Hall, and 
| Woburn. Motion, they say, is lively ; and cer. 
tainly the writer has had a considerable degree 
of liveliness infused into him on this brief and 
rapid journey: insomuch that his New History 
|of England, should the same means of con. 

— pervade the land, may hereafter assur. 

edly assume the form of the History of a New 

England. Not that we entirely go along with 

him in all his opinions: on the contrary, we 

experience (as usual) some difficulty in start. 
ling, where, putting on his steam, he thus bursts 
| away. 

| ‘Tt has been truly remarked, by an author 

| whose attention was early awakened to the 

consequences of the application of steam in 

, common road travelling, that the ‘ stations,’ as 

ithey are called, will always be fixed in the 

| Vicinity of some town of importance, many of 

which, thousands of the inhabitants of London 

have not had an opportunity of visiting; whilst, 
|so far as the pleasure-taking portion of our po- 
|pulation is concerned, one delightful and in. 

structive consequence of the change will be to 
|make the public acquainted with the beauties 
|of their own country — especially of its rural 
| sections.” 

| In the first places stations are not, and, ex- 

(cept in densely populous portions of the coun- 

| try, cannot always be fixed in the vicinity of 

|some town of importance ; and, secondly, we 

‘have found in railroad expeditions the very 

opposite result to that here predicated. We 

went so fast that the “rural sections” appeared 
to us just so many moving panoramas; and 
people, castles, churches, rivers, towns, and ci- 

ties, right and left, only Chinoise ombres upon a 

larger scale. True enough, if one can stop at 

resting-places where there is aught worth 
seeing, and the engine pulls up to draw its 
breath, we may extend our Cockney explora- 
tions into hitherto unknown regions, far be- 
yond Norwood, and Hampstead, and Hornsey, 
and Blackwall, and even distant Richmond and 

Gravesend, to whose remote shores the river 

navigation enables us to voyage, and so resume 

the thread of our travels by a succeeding train; 
but, de facto, riding in a steam-carriage is the 
best way in the world not to see a country, oF 

know any thing about it. The transit is 80 

visionary that it has struck us as a necessary 

consequence of ‘ progressing” in this way, 
that our island would became as much terra 
incognita as Sir John Ross his Felix Boothia; 








Chartsey, and there honorably enteryd.” 


and, except at the fermini of the various s¢0- 
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tions, the inhabitants sink into an ancient 
British condition of painted nakedness, unedu- 
cated ignorance, and Druidical superstition. 
No national schools, no march of intellect, no 
diffusion of knowledge, no penny literature, no 
catchpenny legislation, no nothing. 

As a specimen of our author, we shall quote 
what he says of Berkhamsted :— 

“ On alighting at this station from London, 
the town is immediately on the left, and the 
extensive remains of its ancient castle (of which 
we shall have to speak at large hereafter) on 
the right. The town has been, from situation, 
considered as a British oppidum, by Salmon, 
unguarded by any fosse or bank, the usual 
defence. Dr. Stukely, from the Roman coins, 
fragments of armour, spurs, &c., that have 
been found here, asserts, that it must have 
been a Roman station ; and others have stated 
it to have been Durocobrivis. Leaving all 
these conjectures to have their due wetght, we 
shall abide by the testimony of Norden, who 
says, that ‘ the Saxons, in old time, called this 
town Berghamstedt, because it was seated 
among hills; for Berg signified a hill, Ham a 
town, and Stedt a seat; all which are pro- 
per for the situation hereof.’ It was near 
Berkhamsted that Frederick, abbot of St. Al- 
bans, aman of the royal blood, and related to 
King Canute, impeded the march of William I., 
by causing the trees on the roadside to be 
felled and laid across the way, after a consulta- 
tion of the English nobility at this place. The ab- 
bot, wearetold, ‘first threw trees, and then oaths, 
and brought the conqueror to mean concessions, 
and swallowing oaths he never meant to keep. 
But William was so much a conqueror, that he 
conquered that just dread mortals should have 
of the avenger of perjury. He swore upon 
the Gospel, and the reliques of St. Albans’ 
Church, that he would keep inviolable the 
good and ancient laws of the kingdom; yet he 
took away all their lands, and divided them 
among his commanders and his countrymen. 
They that would excuse him in this small slip 
of perjury, lay it upon Norman advice, that he 
broke through his engagement. He seems to 
have wanted no counsel in the case, to slight 
those he had subdued, and to trust for his sup- 
port in the throne, to the men whose valour 
had raised him to it.’ Henry II. granted to 
‘all the men and merchants of this town great 
privileges, even the same as they enjoyed under 
Edward the Confessor ; that they should have 
liberty of selling their merchandise through 
England, Normandy, and other provinces of 
France, free of duties.’ They had, further, an 
exemption from the common jurisdiction, and 
had particular offices of this honour and liberty, 
such as high steward and coroner, and that no 
market should be held within seven miles of 
the town.’ The crown continued possessed of 
Berkhamsted until King John granted it to 
Geoffrey Fitz Piers, earl of Essex. This 
nobleman founded two hospitals here, one dedi- 
cated to St. John the Baptist, the other to St. 
John the Evangelist, for lepers, and vested the 
guardianship of both in the brothers of St. 
fhomas.d’Acres, in London, obliging them, 
however, to spend the revenue in Berkhamsted, 
and not carry it elsewhere. Henry III. 
changed the market, which had been on Sunday 
to Monday. That monarch, when he created 
his brother Richard, earl of Cornwall, invested 
him with the castle and honour of Berkhamsted, 
%s an appendage to the earldom. This earl, 
after having made two pilgrimages to the Holy 
Land, married his second wife, the daughter of 

ymond, count of Provence, and sister to the 
Queen of England, whom he endowed at the 





church door of Westminster Abbey with the 
third portion of all his estates, and this of Berk- 
hampsted among the rest. He was afterwards 
elected king of the Romans, and died, leaving 
by his second wife, Edmond, earl of Cornwall, 
who married Margaret, daughter of Richard de 
Clare, earl of Gloucester and Hereford, from 
whom he was divorced, and, living a life of dis- 
content, founded the convent of Esserugge, or 
Ashridge, where he died without issue, and 
was buried near his father, at Hales Abbey, in 
Gloucestershire. His nephew, King Edward I. 
was declared his heir, who granted to Piers 
Gaveston, on his marriage with the king’s sis- 
ter, Berkhamsted, and all its royalties. By the 
death of this upstart favourite, the estate de- 
volved to the crown ; and Edward III. having 
raised his brother, Prince John of Eltham, to 
the earldom of Cornwall, he added to it the 
honour, castle, and town of Berkhamsted, with 
other manors, to the value of two thousand 
pounds per annum. Upon his decease, with- 
out issue, the same king bestowed all these 
estates on his eldest son Edward, prince of 
Wales, surnamed the Black Prince, together 
with the dukedom of Cornwall, ‘ to be held 
by him and his heirs, and the eldest sons of 
the kings of England.’ It has since descended 
from the crown to the successive princes 
of Wales. There anciently belonged to the 
honour of Berkhamsted, no fewer than fifty 
towns and hamlets in the counties of Herts, 
Bucks, and Northampton ; and the tenants were 
accustomed to do their service at this town. 
This custom has, however, been relaxed ; the 
courts are held in each county, and the tenants 
pay a pecuniary consideration to be excused 
from the above service.” 

A curious story told at Tring will furnish 
another illustration. It may be placed in juxta- 
position with the late melancholy catastrophe 
near Canterbury. 

‘© We conclude this chapter with relating, 
as we find it in ‘ Hughson’s Perambulations,’ 
an account of a most extraordinary affair, 
highly illustrative of the ignorance and credulity 
of the last century, which happened in this 
place in the year 1751. Some country people 
were possessed of an opinion, that an old man 
and woman, of that town, John and Ruth 
Osborne, were witches, on account of several 
cattle dying of a contagion which then raged : 
great numbers of them assembled, some on 
horseback, and others on foot, and went and 
had them proclaimed as such, in three different 
market-towns. These unfortunate people were 
afterwards dragged from the vestry of the 
church, where they had been concealed, and so 
severely ducked, that the woman died on the 
spot, and the man a few days afterwards. 
Several persons were committed to custody on 
the verdict of the coroner’s jury; and one 
Thomas Colley (who, though a principal actor 
in this horrid affair, was prompted by others, 
and by the liquor which he had drunk), was 
tried at the ensuing assizes for Hertfordshire, 
and capitally convicted. It came out at the 
trial that, on the 18th of April, 1751, one 
Nichols came to William Dell, the crier of 
Hemel Hempstead, and gave him a piece of 
paper, with four-pence, that he might cry the 
words written thereon, in the market-place. 
The words were these: —.‘ This is to give no- 
tice, that, on Monday next, a man and woman 
are to be publicly ducked at Tring, in this 
county, for their wicked crimes.’ The overseer 
of the parish where these people lived, having 
heard this cried at Winslow, Leighton Buz- 
zard, and Hemel Hempstead, on the several 
market-days, and being informed that the two 





os 
people were John Osborne and Ruth, his wife, 
he sent them to the workhouse for safety. 
The master of the workhouse, to make still 
more secure, removed them, in the middle of 
the night of the 21st, into the vestry-room of 
the church, thinking the sanctity of the place 
would have some awe upon the mob, if they 
came. However, on the day appointed, more 
than five thousand people were collected toge- 
ther at Tring, declaring revenge against Os. 
borne and his wife as a wizard and a witch: 
they pulled down a large wall belonging to the 
workhouse (the ancient priory), and demo. 
lished the windows and window-frames. The 
master of the workhouse assured them they 
were not there; the mob would not believe 
him, but rushed in and searched the house, the 
closets, and even the boxes and trunks. They 
declared they would pull the house down if the 
victims were not produced, and some proposed 
setting fire to it: at last they all swore that, if 
Osborne and his wife were not delivered to 
them, they would not only burn the workhouse, 
but the whole town of Tring. The master 
being apprehensive that they would do as they 
had promised, at length informed them where 
the unhappy people were. The mob now went 
off in triumph, with Colley at their head. As 
soon as the mob entered the vestry-room, they 
seized Osborne and his wife, and carried them 
to a place called Gubblecote, about two miles 
off, where not finding a pond to their purpose, 
they carried them to Wilston Green, and put 
them into separate rooms in a house there; 
they stripped them naked, and tied them up 
separately in a sheet, but first they crossed the 
man’s legs and arms, and bent his body so as to 
tie his thumbs to his great toes. When they 
came to the pond called Wilston Wear, a rope 
was tied under the armpits of Ruth Osborne, 
and two men dragged her into the pond, and 
through it, and Colley went into the pond, and 
turned her several times over and over witha 
stick. After they had ducked the woman, 
they brought her to land, and then dragged the 
old man in, and ducked him. Then he was 
set aside, and the woman ducked again as be. 
fore, and Colley made the same use of his 
stick, Then the old man was ducked again. 
After which the woman was a third time 
ducked ; and Colley went into the pond and 
pulled her about until the sheet wherein she 
was wrapped came off, and she appeared naked. 
She expired soon afterwards. Colley then 
came out of the pond, and went round collect. 
ing money for the sport he had shewn them in 
ducking the old witch as he called her. After 
the woman was dead, the mob carried John 
Osborne to a house, put him to bed, and laid 
his dead wife by his side. Ruth Osborne was 
seventy years of age; John was fifty-six. In 
consequence of these circumstances of cruelty, 
Colley was ordered for immediate execution, 
and his body was afterwards hung in chains at 
Gubblecote, in the parish of Tring, three miles 
off. Another instance of credulity and super- 
stition occurred in this neighbourhood in the 
year 1759. At Wingrove, one Susannah Han- 
nokes, an elderly woman, was accused by her 
neighbour of being a witch ; for that she had 
bewitched her spinning-wheel, so that she 
could not make it go round, and offered to 
make oath of it before a magistrate; on which 
the husband of the poor woman, in order to 
justify his wife, insisted upon her being tried 
by the church Bible, and that the accuser 
should be present: she was conducted by her 
husband to the ordeal, attended y & great 
concourse of people, who flocked to the parish 
church to see the ceremony, where she was 
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stripped of her clothes to her shift and under 
petticoat, and weighed against the Bible! when 
to the no small mortification of her accuser, she 
outweighed it, and was hopoura'ly acquitted 
of the charge.” 

We should notice, that there are some agree- 
able poetical compositions introduced into the 
work, which, we have no doubt, will be im- 
proved in future editions, for it stands in need 
of some corrections. For example, p. 13, a 
black-letter Latin inscription should be trans- 
lated for the benefit of country readers; p. 14, 
“ Jay” is a vulgarism, not tolerable in an en- 
lightened era of railroads; p. 39, the artist’s 
name should be given, who has achieved so 
remarkable a performance in miniature paint- 
ing; p. 61, Henry of Windsor is called the 
eldest son of Edward V., the child slain in the 
tower, instead of Henry V. ; and p. 101, a Mr. 
Wolle is stated to have died in 1349, and his 
wife in 1260, which is eighty-nine years be- 
fore! We would not mention such mistakes, 
but all books for popular reading ought to be 
most carefully revised, because the uninformed 
do not possess the means of correction. 

‘¢ Common Sense’s” pamphlet is a stinging 
one, and we believe it to be perfectly unde- 
niable that not one railroad in a hundred (if 
ever one does) will repay the projectors and 
subscribers. There seems to us to be many 
things well worthy of public attention in this 
production. Without pronouncing an opinion, 
We copy a single passage as an example :— 

* One striking error has been committed in 
the original structure of railroads. That be- 
tween Liverpool and Manchester was made 
too narrow to allow of the requisite sized 
vehicles being suspended between the wheels. 
The sheep people amongst the railroad plan- 
ners, have all followed up this error ; but there 
was one who would not be a sheep, and he 
went and did differently. If some errors be 
made on the Great Western Road, the width 
of the track will at least leave room to remedy 
them, without the large expenses attaching to 
others, when the time shall come that the pro- 
prietors will be convinced of the necessity for 
alteration. Experience has shewn what reason 
might have taught, that hard solid roads are 
not the most durable. Those which possess a 
certain springiness are the best. Turf, such 
as is found on the surface of marshes, is elastic ; 
i. e. it will permit of a certain displacement by 
pressure, which it will regain on the pressure 
being removed. Rock, also, has this property to 
a certain extent; i.e. it will not permanently 
alter its form, except by the crushing of its 
parts. But clay, on the contrary, possesses 
scarcely any elasticity, and will continually 
alter its form by pressure and concussion ; for 
which reason, any weight to be supported on 
it should have as large a bearing-surface as 
possible; and the clay-road, and indeed all 
road, should be as much as possible com- 
pressed previous to use. Cannon and fire- 
arms, generally, are proved, to sustain a heavier 
charge than they are likely to receive in com- 
mon practice ; and that should be the principle 
used to prove roads.” 

The Engineer’s Pocket Guide is an addi- 
tion to those useful little books which appear 
periodically to direct us in every thing. 





Memoirs of the Musical Drama. By George 
Hogarth, Esq. author of “ Musical History, 


Biography, and Criticism.” 
London, 1838. Bentley. 
Mn, Hoaartn’s assiduity, in collecting mate- 
rials of musical history, his judgment in select- 
ing from them what most deserved public 
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notice, and his general skill and taste in criti- 
cism, are already well known and appreciated. 
A new work from his hand, therefore, in which 
a rapid view should be given of the origin and 
progress of the musical drama to our own day, 
cannot fail to arrest more than common atten- 
tion. Such is the work before us; and, with- 
out presenting either elaborate research and 
comparison, or profound disquisitions on theo- 
ries and controversies, which have caused such 
mighty differences betwixt Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee in preceding times, it affords so clear 
a sketch of its multiform and various subjects, 
that it is sure to fill up a very popular link in 
the chain of musical publication. From mys- 
teries, and moralities, and masques (these only 
other forms of ancient drama), sprung the my- 
thological and allegorical performances of Italy, 
as literature revived, in the fifteenth century. 
Thence, in turn, were derived the earlier opera, 
the invention of recitative, and the addition of 
the air to the chorus. Having briefly covered 
this ground, our author glances at the intro- 
duction of opera into Paris, and afterwards 
traces it in Germany and England, with a dra- 
matic retrospect to the age of Henry VIIL., 
Elizabeth, and James I., in the latter country. 
In this manner we are made acquainted with 
the principal compositions, composers, and sing- 
ers, that have been famous in their day; and 
contemporary criticism and anecdote, as well as 
biography, lead us from page to page, with 
amusing variety. The second volume contains 
much respecting the Italian Opera in England, 
and also about our native English Opera; and 
we have much pleasure in copying, from this 
part of his production, two extracts, which we 
think will display the ability and talent of the 
author in a favourable light. His observations 
on the present state of operatic compositions 
appear to us to be very judicious, and, as far as 
the matter can be, important, important :— 

* The Italian opera, both in England and 
France, receives a greater share of public sup- 
port, and forms the habitual amusement of a 
larger portion of the community, than it seems 
ever to have done at any former time. In this 
sense of the word the Italian opera is in a 
flourishing state: but, viewing its situation 
with reference to the quality of the present 
productions of the Italian musical stage, it is 
any thing but flourishing. The pre-eminence 
so long maintained by Rossini, whose pieces 
for a series of years held almost exclusive pos- 
session of the Italian stage, appears to have 
checked the growth of original genius, and to 
have rendered his successors merely his imita- 
tors ; and, as usual for imitators, they have been 
much more successful in imitating his pecu- 
liarities of manner, and even his faults, than 
his beauties. They have copied, and even ex- 
aggerated, the loud and boisterous style of in- 
strumentation adopted by him in his later 
works, without being able to imitate the ad- 
mirable effects produced by his skill in combi- 
nation, and his thorough knowledge of the 
powers and properties of instruments. He 
was occasionally clumsy, crude, and incorrect 
in his harmonies, from the haste and careless- 
ness of an impetuous temperament. They 
habitually combine their voices and instru- 
ments in a way which, in an earlier day, 
would have been held disgraceful to a tyro, 
from their shallow and superficial knowledge of 
their art. As an emphatic proof of this, it 
may be observed, that no Italian composer 
since Rossini has been able to produce a single 
opera overture which has been thought worthy 
to be transferred to the concert-room: and so 
much do they seem ta feel their inability to 
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stand this test of their skill as artists, that they 
have given up writing overtures altogether, 
thus depriving the opera of what has always 
been a beautiful and interesting feature. Such, 
we will venture to predict, is the light in 
which the fashionable Italian composers of the 
day — Pacini, Mercadante, Bellini, Ricci, Do. 
nizetti, and others—will be viewed before 
many years shall have elapsed. Their works, 
especially those of Bellini, contain graceful 
melodies; but their airs in general are of a 
trivial and commonplace character, and have 
derived their popularity from the exquisite 
manner in which they are sung by the favourite 
performers who have just been mentioned, 
Concerted pieces, like those of Mozart and 
Rossini, in which a busy and animated dialogue 
is blended with beautiful combinations of har. 
mony, and embellished by a rich and varied 
instrumental accompaniment, are never met 
with in the works of these composers ; but, in 
place of them, we have a succession of meagre 
and monotonous choruses, in which the shouts 
and screams of the singers are drowned by the 
deafening and incessant accumulation of all the 
noises that can be produced from the orchestra. 
The poetry, too, of the Italian opera is at a 
low ebb. After a perusal of most of the pieces 
which have acquired celebrity during the pre- 
sent century, we have not found one which is 
worthy of notice as a literary work. So little 
value is attached to the dramatic portion of a 
musical piece, that it is seldom thought worth 
while to attach to the /ibretto (as it is called) 
the name of its author, who is generally a 
hanger-on or dependent upon some musical 
theatre—a sort of playwright of all work, ready 
to manufacture to order any thing that may 
be wanted —a person who is not only destitute 
of reputation and importance, but is an object 
of ridicule and contumely to managers, com. 
posers, and performers. Among these authors, 
doubtless, there are men who do not belong to 
this despicable class; but none of them appear 
to have attained any considerable degree of 
literary distinction. Where a modern Italian 
opera, whether serious or comic, is possessed of 
any dramatic merit,—such as Agnese, Tan- 
credi, La Gazza Ladra, Il Pirata, or L’Elisir 
d’Amore, it has generally been taken from 
some foreign (chiefly French or English) drama 
or romance; and its merit will be found to 
consist in the borrowed incidents and situa- 
tions, not in the workmanship of the Italian 
playwright. Indeed, the present form of the 
Italian opera is more unfavourable to dramatic 
excellence than it has ever been before. The 
eternal introduction of noisy choruses, not, as 
formerly, in situations only where groups of 
people could be supposed to be assembled with 
propriety, but in almost every scene, and min- 
gling their vociferations with the most private 
transactions of the characters, renders the con. 
struction of a rational drama absolutely impos- 
sible. On the modern Italian stage, in short, 
the music is every thing, the drama nothing. 
The principles so philosophically developed, 
and so beautifully illustrated by Gluck, have 
fallen into oblivion: and it is only in the co- 
operation of a second Gluck with a second 
Calzabigi, that we can hope for the restoration 
of the Italian musical drama.” 

And again, we have the following remarks, 
of yet more universal application to music:—_ 

“In proportion as the musical part of this 
entertainment has acquired an ascendancy, the 
poetical and dramatic part has declined ; @ fact 
which our readers must have gathered from the 
preceding narrative. * Whenever music aspires 
to the pre-eminence over poetry in a drams, 
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says Metastasio, ‘she destroys both that and 
herself.” ‘ Modern music,’ he adds, ‘ has re- 
belled against poetry ; and neglecting true ex- 
pression, and regarding all attention to words 
as downright slavery, has indulged herself, in 
spite of common sense, in every sort of caprice 
and extravagance; making the theatre no longer 
resound with any other applause than that 
which is given to displays of execution, with 
the vain inundation of which she has hastened 
her own disgrace, after having first occasioned 
that of the mangled, disfigured, and ruined 
drama. Pleasures which are unable to gratify 
the mind, or touch the heart, are of short dura- 
tion; for though men may suffer themselves to 
be easily captivated by unexpected physical sen- 
sations, they do not for ever renounce the use 
of their reasoning faculties. What was the 
case in Italy, in Metastasio’s time, is the case 
in England, as well as in Italy, now. Sense is 
sacrificed to sound. Music is degraded into a 
gratification of the ear, instead of being re- 
garded as a language capable of exalting the 
sentiment, and deepening the passion of the 
drama. No man of genius will suffer his poetry 
to be made the vehicle for unmeaning sing- 
song; hence the opera is left in the hands of 
playwrights, and, with few exceptions, is looked 
upon, by people of sense and reflection, as a 
slight and frivolous amusement, unworthy of 
serious notice. What can shew more clearly 
the false position in which the opera is placed 
than the practice of encores? An air or duet 
may be a soliloquy, or a dialogue of strong pas- 
sion or deep interest ; and who, that enters 
ever so little into the spirit of the scene, would 
think of having such a soliloquy or dialogue 
over again? Who would call on Macbeth to 
clutch a second time the air-drawn dagger, or 
on his sleeping wife again to shew the fearful 
workings of remorse in her distempered mind, 
because, in the one case or the other, the actor 
exhibited a fine piece of declamation ? And yet 
there is hardly a tragic opera in which: such ab- 
surdities do not pass current. ° = 
“The restoration of the opera to its place, as 
an important as well as a delightful branch of 
the drama, requires the co-operation of a mu- 
Siclan possessed of sound views respecting the 
objects of his art, and capable of rendering all 
its resources subservient to the purposes of dra- 
matic expression and effect, with a poet of con- 
genial spirit, gifted with distinguished genius, 
and yet not afraid to commit himself by an as- 
sociation with a genius equal to his own. * * 
“ The dramatic pieces at present set to 
music by our composers are generally trash ; 
and our composers are aware that it is so, but 
Say, In self-defence, that they cannot get any 
thing better. But let them shew that good 
poetry runs no hazard of being degraded or de- 
stroyed in their hands, and it can hardly be 
doubted that they will obtain it. As to our mu- 
sical performers, they will perforce become actors 
48 well as singers, when they find that good act- 
ig, a8 much as good singing, is essential to 
their Success, There is no want either of dra- 
matic talent or of musical talent in England. 
But It requires the co-operation of these two 
kinds of talent, in a degree which does not 
fxist at present, to produce results which will 
Jat all satisfactory to the growing taste and 
‘ntelligence of the public.” 
We have only, in conclusion, though it hardly 
heeds it, to commend this work alike to the 


udoir and the li i i 
iene library, for light reading and 
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LE A, 

A Pedestrian Tour through North Wales. By\for more than a week afterwards; when, one 
G. J. Bennett, Esq., of the Theatre Royal day, a man crossing the mountain, found the 
Covent Garden. With twenty etchings, by child stretched on the ground in a slumbering 
A. Clint. 8vo. pp. 391. London, 1838. | position, his face towards the earth, buried in 
Colburn. ; ‘his hands, and quite dead. On the evening 
An octavo of nearly four hundred pages be- when he lost his way, a shepherd, by the name 
tween Shrewsbury and Snowdon, is, it must be of John Davis, said he had heard cries like 
confessed, making “‘ a mickle of a little ;’’ but,|those of a child upon the mountain, which in 
Mr. Bennett has, nevertheless, produced a light his ignorance he believed to be the voice of a 
and amusing miscellany, compounded of Syn- fairy; and, terrified at the idea of encounter. 
taxian picturesque, legends, verse, music, anec-|ing some supernatural being, he took to his 
dotes, stage-stories, jokes of the Joe-kind, and heels in a contrary direction, with all the speed 
other matters more or less pertinent to the sub- he could make, while the poor sufferer, cold 
jects offered in such a tour. In order to ac- and dying, vainly exerted himself in straining 
complish all this it must be obvious that certain his innocent voice for succour. The in- 
extraneous illustrations would be needed ; and,| habitants of this neighbourhood have, from 
accordingly, we find an Irish legend made a time immemorial, held a strong belief in fairies ; 
Welsh one, for the nonce (vide Mick Mallow and there are many families now living that are 
and the fairies, page 102), and (pages 17, 18,|said to have descended from this race, from 
19) a story versus cigar-smoking in coaches, | their having intermarried, in the olden time, 
though not eminently delicate, we confess to| with their ancestors. They are called Pellings, 
have made ourselves some years ago, intro-|from a fairy who was named Penelope, and 
duced as an actual incident, and fathered on a| who, while dancing one moonlight night, upon 
worthy American, with whom the author| the shores of a lake called Cwellyn, was sur- 
travelled from London to Barnet. Being be-| prised and seized by a young farmer, who, in 
hind the curtain in this important respect, our | spite of her screams, bore her to his own house, 
critical sagacity enables us to detect the called Yestrad, near Bettws, where he treated 
plagiarism ; little did Mr. Bennett suspect this| her with so much kindness, that she became 
when he pirated the Anonymous; but he is contented to live with him; and they were 
quite as inexcusable when (at Corwen, p. 139) | married, upon the condition that he should never 
he plunders Joe Miller of a happy anecdote, strike her with iron; for if he did, she would 
and makes a Benedict of the principality declare| vanish, and he would never see her again, (I 
‘‘ that he had never frequented church since he | here thought of the tale told me by the old man 











was married, having received at that time a 
shock he could never recover.” 

Having noticed these facts, we shall endeavour 
to shew that there are, also, some things more 
new in this volume; and we begin with an old 
epitaph in Wittington Church. 

* Andrew Williams 


was 
Born a.p. 1692, and died April 18, 1776. 
Aged 84. 
Of which time he lived under 

The Aston family, as decoy man, 60 years. 

Here lies the decoy man, who lived like an otter, 

Dividing his time betwixt land and water : 

His hide he oft soaked in the waters of Perry, 

Whilst Aston old beer his spirits kept cherry. 

Amphibious his trim, death was puzzled, they say, 

How to dust to reduce such well-moistened clay ; 

So death turned decoy man, and decoyed him to land, 

Where he fixed his abode till quite dried to the hand. 

He then found him fitting for crumbling to dust, 

So here he lies mouldering, as you and I must.” 

A child seven years of age, and named John 
Closs, perished in the snow at Llanberis, in 
1805, and Mr. B. gives an interesting account 
of the circumstances. 

‘** John was a pretty boy, about seven years 
of age, with fair hair and blue eyes, of a sweet- 
temper, adored by his parents, and loving them 
most affectionately in return. Indeed, little 
John Closs was the talk of the parish, and 
held up as a pattern of filial love and reverence 
to all the children in the village. His uncle 
hada small farm at Nant Bettwys ; and John’s 
father having sent him to reside there, for a 
few months, the fond mother would often cross 
the mountain to see her son and her sister, 
returning home in the evening of the same day. 
Little John got tired of living away from home, 
and one night, after his mother had quitted the 
cottage to return to Llanberis, he wept 80 
bitterly, and prayed so earnestly to be permitted 
to follow her home, that the good people at 
Bettwys permitted him to try and overtake her, 
which they considered he might easily do, as 
she had not left the house ten minutes before 
he started. ‘The mother reached Llanberis in 
safety ; but the poor boy lost his way in a snow 
storm on Moel Einion, and was not heard of 





in the valley of Drwstynrnt, and was struck 
with the similarity they bore to each other.) 
Unfortunately, as the farmer and his wife went 
out into the field one day, to catch his horse, he 
accidentally hit her with the buckle of his bridle, 
and she was never seen after. Her descendants 
are called Pellings, as are all who imagine they 
derive their origin from this fabulous lady. Mr. 
William Williams, in his observations upon the 
Snowdon mountains, says—‘ The best blood 
in my own veins is this fairy’s.’ This belief, 
existing so strongly in the breasts of many peo- 
ple in this district, will account for the pusil- 
lanimity of the shepherd who fled from the cries 
of poor little John Closs.” 

We shall now only mention a droll typogra- 
phical error: Mr. Bennett says :—‘‘ I returned 


‘to the inn, much pleased with my day’s enter- 


tainment, happy to find that my uncle was com- 
paratively easy ;*? and as we had not heard of 
his uncle before, and knew that gentlemen of 
that title were too much engaged with theatrical 
persons in London to be able to leave town on 
vagabond tours, we were puzzled with the state- 
ment, till, looking a little further on, we dis- 
covered it was the author’s ankle, not his uncle, 
that had recovered tranquillity. 

Mr. Clint’s etchings are very pretty, and give 
good ideas of the Welsh scenery. 








Oddities of London Life. By Paul Pry. 
2 vols. 12mo. London, 1838. Bentley. 
Wiru a good deal that is new and amusing, 
these volumes contain much that is the reverse 
and old ; and sometimes passages that it might 
have been better to omit. Yet this is not a 
glaring fault. The writer, or collector, is, we 
believe, a reporter on the Morning Herald, in 
which many of these papers have already ap- 
peared; and we have, therefore, some diffi. 
culty in selecting an entertaining or original 
specimen. We will, however, dip at a ven« 

ture, and quote — 

“Old Mouldy v. Swivel-Eyed Bob.—To 
those who know the Old Bailey only by report, 
the mention of the place conveys nothing but 
impressions of a sombre and disagreeable cha« 
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racter, To such persons the very term is 
associated with all that is criminal and atrocious 
in society. The murderer —the footpad— the 
burglar—and others who come within the opera- 
tion of the criminal statutes, are only seen in 
the mind’s eye, and that, too, in connexion with 
those awful punishments which are the legal con- 
sequences of their offences. Occasionally, how- 
ever, these courts of justice present scenes and 
incidents entirely comic in character; and in 
former times, before the alteration of the law, 
this description of cases were [was] very fre- 

uent during the long sessions. As some of the 
Diages rested on very doubtful evidence, and 
were in themselves of a trivial character—the 
rage for committal then being prevalent among 





the magistracy —the judicial investigation of 
them very amusingly relieved the heaviness and 
loom incidental to the trying capital offences. | 


—Bob. Vait a bit. Afore that ere waggerbon | vith confusion, to be hobligated to hoccupy yer 
takes a false hoath, I vants to know vether he| wallyble time vith sitch a pack of prescions 
knows the nater of von ?—Recorder. You may | nonsence vot you’ve been a hearing on. But, 
put what questions you please to the prosecutor | my lud, and gemmen of the jury, in justice to 
on that head ; but, prisoner, the court cannot myself—in justice to my family — and in jus. 
allow yeu to make use of epithets such as you | tice to the vorld at large —I begs leave to lay 
have just used.—Bob. (with a Whitechapel bow) | the hole factotum of this here concern —this 
Axes parding of your hunlightened lordship, and; here wile conspiracy —this here willanous 
them there huntelligent gemmen of the jury. I case, bottom’d on purging agin a honorable 
nose vot I’m arter, and you shan’t find me mis-| upright honest man afore this here court, 
behave myself vith the laws vich coincide to so-| My lud, and gemmen of the jury, last Michael. 
ciety. Now, then, Old Mouldy, afore you takes | mas-day (here the prisoner suddenly called 
yer hoath, I vant to ax yer vere yer mean to go' up a proper quantity of pathos into his coun. 
arter yer dead ?—Prosecutor. (scratching his|tenance, pulled out his handkerchief and 
head) Vy, I s’pose, I can’t say.—-Bob. There! wiped his eyes.)—Ax parding agin—but I can't 
gemmen of the jury, mark that ere. Here’s a, help feeling as aman—the difference of my sitti. 
rum un, to vant to take his hoath ven he can’t vation in the hies of society. Then I vos huni. 
arnser sitch a simple kvestion. Now, I’ll put) versally respected by the hole vorld, as one of 
it to you as tvelve hintelligible hindipendent | the members of the community. Now I’ma 


n the sessions of 18—, a case in which the hindividuals, can any on yer believe a verd! criminal, vith the laws of my country put 


comic predominated was tried before a late he’s got to say ?—Recorder. Prisoner, the court 
recorder. The accused party was one Mister is always sorry to interrupt a person conduct- 
Robert Higgins, commonly called ‘ Swivel-eyed ing his own defence, but you have put your 
Bob,’ a chimney-sweep and nightman, and the! question in away that is not very intelligible. 
charge against him was for ‘ prigging’ a new| The court will put it for you. The prosecutor 
full-bottomed fantail from Samuel Wells, better | was questioned, and his answers being satis- 
known as ‘Old Mouldy,’ a coalheaver. The) factory, the oath.was administered in the cus- 
celebrity of the parties caused the case to excite,|tomary form.— Recorder. Now, prosecutor, 
as the newspaper scribes would say, ‘ intense! state how you lost your hat.— Prosecutor. I'd 
interest’ among their respective friends, and| got a sarsepan vich vonted new bottoming ; so 
the court and its avenues were consequently! I claps on my Sunday fantail to valk to the 
crowded by a motley assemblage of the denizens | tinker’s, and ven I’d done my job, I naterraly 
of Duck Lane, Short’s Gardens, and the fragrant | stept into the Three Compasses to have a drain. 
back settlements of St. Giles. Costermongers— | It vos a howdashus hot day, and being in a 
—chummies — scavengers —and coalheavers, muck of sveat, vy I takes hoff my § tile,’ and 
might be seen in full conclave, arguing on the lays it werry carefully on the bench, jest close 
merits of the pending matter, and backing their | to vere the prisoner, ‘ Svivel-eye Bob,’ wot I 
prognostications of the result by wagers of ‘ pots know’d, vos a having a blow out of vinkles. 
of heavy,’ or drops round of *summut short.’| He says to me, sis he, ‘ Vill yer ‘ gaff’ fora 
As soon as the court opened, and ‘ the judges kvarten ?” ‘ Newmarket, or five out of nine ?’ 
were met, a terrible show,’ the crier called sis I. ‘ Newmarket,’ sis he. ‘ Done!” sis I. 
silence, and ‘Swivel-eyed Bob’ was placed at|‘ Done!’ sis he; and done and done’s kvite 
the bar. A buzz of approbation from his nu-| enough between gemmen.— Bob. Mind this 
merous friends broke forth as the prisoner, with here, gemmen of the jury. He says I vent 
much pomposity, took his place —ducked to ‘ Newmarket.’ I’ve spindled six vitnesses to 
the bench—bobbed graciously to the jury—and | prove as I never tosses no other vay than the 
flung a few recognitory nods to his ‘ pals’ in the! ‘ odd man.’—Prosecutor. Vell, ve had in the 
gallery. It may be here right to mention that kvartern, and then ve kept on tossing, till 
Mister Robert Higgins’s popularity resulted by | somehow I got werry hunaccountable ‘ lumpy,’ 
ne means from the sudden impulse which hard-| and vent off in a reg’lar ‘snooze.’ Ven 
working Britons feel towards a brother when|I voke, I diskivered ’at my new fantail had 
unexpectedly overtaken by trouble ; on the con- |‘ mizzled.” — Recorder. And how do you 


trary, ‘ Mister Bob’ for a length of time had|know the prisoner took away your hat? | 


enjoyed an extensive reputation among his! —Prosecutor.’Cause I swore it afore the ‘ beak ;’ 
pot-and-pipe associates, as being a ‘ vide!and more ’an that, ’cause I cotched it on his 
avake covey,’ in short, ‘von who’d got his|‘nob,’ as he vas a valking down Soreditch. 
nob screwed on the right vay,’ and this,|— Recorder. Prisoner, if you wish to put any 
coupled with an intimation which had got! questions to this witness, you have an oppor- 


wind, that he meant to act as his own counsel, | 
and to conduct his defence himself, caused the 
remarkable muster we have noticed. — Clerk of 
the Arraigns. Robert Higgins, you stand in- 
dicted, for that you, on the 14th of April last, 
in the —_ of Marylebone, did then and 
there feloniously steal, take, and carry away, 
one coalheaver’s hat, commonly called a full- 
bottomed fantail, the property of Samuel Wells : 
are you guilty or not guilty ?— Bob. I pleads as 
I’m werry innercent.—Clerk of Arraigns. You 
mean to say you are not guilty. Is it so ?— 
Bob. Vot I mean to say, and vot I mean to say 
I'l) svear to, is ’at Tain’t guilty—I never vos 
guilty—and nobody can’t prove me guilty. 
Great applause from the gallery. — Crier. 
Silence, there! Officer, keep silence. Samuel 
Wells, the prosecutor, come forward. ‘ Old 
Mouldy,’ a sobriquet, judging from the appear- 
ance of the man, selected with remarkable 
judgment, ascended the witness-box, and took 


tunity. — Prisoner. Now, old Mouldy, look 
this here vay. Tell them there honest hintel- 
ligible gemmen in that ere box, vich is easiest, 
picking oakum, or going up the ladder ? (work. 
ing with his feet as if on the treadwheel.) 
— Prosecutor. Tell’um yourself. You nose 
as well as I.— Prisoner. Arnser without no 
inwasions. Ven vos you last walking up stairs 
and never gettin’ no higher —so? (marching 
his feet in the dock.) — Prosecutor. It ain’t 
conwenient to recollect. — Prisoner. Oh! 
werry well; and I s’pose you hexpects them 
there hupright hintelligent gemmen of the jury 
to believe vot you’ve said agin me.— Now, on 
your hoath, don’t yer ?— Prosecutor. I should 
think so.— Prisoner. After that I shan’t ax 
you no furder kvestions. Sitch himperince 
von’t fit with this here respectable court. You 
may go down.— Recorder. Now, prisoner, 
you can state what you have to say in your de- 
fence. — Prisoner.. My lud and gemmun, of 


| upon me, and vether I’m hinnocent or guilty 
'I must be totally ruinated. 


Then, I vos 
|yarning thirty bob a veek, and ’sporting a 
‘haimiable vife and six lovely babbies in the 
highest state of perfection. Now, I ain't got 


a dump to guv em, and my feelings are hag. 
rawated still furder to know as there all at 
ome breaking their tender hearts at the 

|onpleasant sittivation vich the willany of hu. 


|man nature has shoved me into. Oh! my 
lud, and gemmen of the jury, on’y think of 
‘the feelings of your own hamiable vives and 
lovely babbies——if you vere to change sitti- 
vations vith me, and have to answer for the 
| crime of stealing a coalheaver’s tile, not vorth 
}more an a couple of bob. My lord, and 
gemmen of the jury, it’s von great happiness 
ivich I’ve got to know ’at sitch a himpartial 
| judge, and sitch a hintelligible and unlightened 
jury has got to try my case, ’cause I feels 
| conwinced you’re not to be gammoned no how, 
and means to hact upright and down straight, 
like reglar trumps as I nose yer all are. My 
lud, and gemmen of the jury, here's the par- 
| ticulars.— Michaelmas-day vos werry wet, and 
'so I vent into the Three Compasses, jist to dry 
my toggery and get a bit of grub. During this 
|here present moment I sees old Mouldy lush- 
ing by his selfin von corner. Now my Jud, and 
gemmen of the jury, as I know’d Mouldy, 
and as I always acts perlite, vich is my car- 
racter, I says to him, ‘ Vell, Mouldy, how's 
mississ ?’? ‘Oh, nicely,’ says he, ‘ except,” says 
he, ‘her old complaints of the rumbeggar 
(lumbago) in her lines.’ Vell, my lud, and 
gemmen of the jury, ve vent on discoursing 
till Mouldy says, ‘ I got the price of a kvarten, 
about me, vill you have a fly ?’ Ve tosses and 
I vins — arter that I give him his rewenge, as 
vos honorable and proper, and ve tosses, and I 
loses. ‘ Now,’ sis I, * you’re von and I'm von, 
here goes, first toss, vich is to pay both.’ 
* Done,’ says-he. ‘ Nob,’ says I. ‘ Petticoat, 
says he, and nob it vos. Here's the artful pint, 
my lud, and gemmen of the jury —he vonted 
to svear as it vos a foul toss, and he tried to 
bring it toa wrangle. ‘No,’ says I, ‘ Mouldy, 
if yer are a man, hact as a man, and don't do 
nuffin to reconcile yourself out of that ere 
character.’ ‘ Vell,’ says he, ‘ Maty, I ain’t got 
no * tin;’ take my new tile, and go and shove 
it up the flue for a bob.’ Vell, my lud and 
gemmen of the jury, I grants his demand, and 
vent to spout it; but they vouldn’t take it in 
at the pop-shop, ’cause as how it vorn't the 
fashionable shape vich slap-up svell coalheavers 
had took to vearing. So you see, my lud and 
gemmen of the jury, I vos hobligated to lend 
the bob out of my own breeches ; and then, a8 








the Testament for the purpose of being sworn, 


that ’ere ’spectable jury — I’m kivered all over 


vos nateral, ’cause I know’d old Mouldy vos 4 
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slippery cove, I kept the ‘tile’ till he come 
down with the ‘dust. This, my lud and 
gemmen of the jury, is the teetotal of all I've 
got to say. On your von hand you've got a 
waggerbon as you sees vill svear any thing, on 
tother you've a man of family—for I’ve got 
eight on ’em to keep— who has never had no 
misdemeaner agin him, and whose got a wa- 
luable character vich you shall all on you hear. 
And gemman of the jury, for the enlighteness 
vich you’ve showd throughout the case, I feels 
conwinced as you'll guv me the pleasures of 
congratulating you on your werdick, vich vill 
honorable acquit me.’ The prisoner then made 
a low bow to the jury, bent to the judge, and, 
as soon as the applause in the gallery had sub- 
sided, said, ‘ Call Bill Harris to character.’ 
Bill Harris got into the witness box. — Pri- 
soner. Now, Bill, how long have yer know’d 
me?— Bill. Vy, afore you vos born up to the 
present time. — Prisoner. Did yer hever see 
me prig nothing ?— Bill. Not nuffin. — Pri- 
soner (nodding to the jury). You hear that, 
gemmen. I ain’t got any thing furder to ax 
him.—Recorder. Stop, witness. Do you know 
any thing in favour of the prisoner’s honesty ? 
— Bill. Oh, yes; ven I vos my pint he vos 
alvays his'n. — Recorder. I mean, does he bear 
a good character ?— Bill. An out-and-outer ; 
I'll back him to go up and down a flue agin 
any man in T.ondon; and as to skittles, vy, 
I've know’d he’s guv a rum customer five 
chalks out of nine.— Recorder. And that’s all 
, you know, I suppose ?— Bill. Yes; nobody 
can’t have no better character than vot I’ve 
given Bob.— The recorder, without summing 
up, left the case with the jury, who imme- 
diately returned a verdict of not guilty. A 
shout of approbation was raised in the gallery. 
Bob bowed for the last time, laid his hand on 
his heart, and, with his handkerchief to his 
eyes, was led out of the dock.” 





By Cornelius Webbe, 


The Man about Town. 
author of “ Glances at Life,” &c. 
8vo. London, 1838. Colburn. 

Mn. Wenpe is a periodical writer of very con- 

siderable talent and originality, and we must 

add, like most of the class, of very considerable 
inequality. Some of his sketches would not 
discredit the reputation of C. Lamb, whom he 
often seems to have had in his mind’s eye; 
while others are little above the penny-a-line 
order. An examination of the various merits 
or demerits of these papers is not necessary ; 
and we merely offer a selection to justify our 
ar and, first, a sketch of St. James’s 

ark 3: 

“Spiffle soon after joined us, and we wan- 
dered on, listening to Hippy lecturing upon the 
past, present, and future state of St. James’s 
Park, till we found ourselves in that little para- 
dise of children and nursery-maids, the enclosed 
part of that pleasant place, so happily improved, 
and handsomely laid out with lofty tree and 
lowly shrub, islands ‘remote and inaccessible, 
by ducklings only trod,’ the green oases of the 
not unwholesome waters winding around them, 
and dappled with and dappled by ducks of all 
kinds, foreign and domestic—always interesting 
animals, from association, for one cannot look 
at them without thinking of green peas, and 
green peas remind one of the green spring, 
when both peas and ducks are in their prime. 
I know no spot where a contemplative, bene- 
Volent-minded man, can spend a sunshiny hour 
more delightfully ; and, accordingly, it was a 
favourite haunt of my gentle-natured friend, 
Hippisley. We Were no sooner arrived at the 
water's edge, than a stir and a commotion 
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were visible throughout the entire duck. navy 
that makes the lake so lively: expresses, one 
would think, had been sent off immediately 
that Hippy was seen approaching, to all the 
islands and little creeks of that miniature Me- 
diterranean, announcing the arrival of the 
well-known, regular old gentleman, laden, as 
usual, with three or four pennyworth of 
biscuits; and he was hailed by these navigators 
as gladly as a victualling-ship visiting a fleet 
with fresh supplies when run out of stores. 
Every duck in those waters seemed to know 
him from afar ; for he had no sooner taken his 
station, and dropped his anchor, a walking- 
stick chair, than about seventy sail of the line 
of ducks were seen scudding along for the 
northern shore, in one well-ordered fleet: 
while solitary sails in the distance, answering 
the signal of the commodore, that noble three- 
decker among duck craft, a swan, were seen 
beating up in the offing. While this lively 
movement was going on, Hippy was com. 
posedly rummaging every large pocket about 
his person; for, as he was always a walking- 
library, large pockets, and plenty of them, were 
necessary. He generally put the book he was 
reading at breakfast in his pocket, to finish it 
in his morning walk; and, as he breakfasted 
every day, and generally forgot the books pre- 
viously deposited there on the days preceding, 
the consequence was, that he carried a pretty 
extensive library about him. Accordingly, as 
he rummaged for the biscuits, but found them 
not, first Dryden was turned out in one vo- 
lume ; Pope followed him; Cowper, Thomson, 
Gray, and I know not who besides, all turned 
out, and lay on all sides of him, while he 
rummaged on; still no effects were visible. 
An expression of disappointment spread over 
his benign features: ‘the murder was soon 
out:’ he had bought the usual bagful of bis- 
cuits, and had left them on the counter he 
supposed — a common act of forgetfulness with 
him—for he has been known to buy a new hat 
and walk out of the shop, leaving both new 
and old hat, and his change, behind him, till 
called after by the hatter. As he stood rum- 
maging his pockets now he looked vexed, which 
mightily amused Spiffle, who loved to see him 
nonplussed. The quacking of the expectants 
grew louder and louder, and the demand for sup- 
plies was intense: a deficient chancellor of the ex- 
chequer standing before a refractory committee 
of supply, with Mr. Hume at their head, could 
not have looked more inextricably perplexed. 
What was to be done ? — the biscuits were evi- 
dently non est inventus: he threw himself upon 
the mercy of the duck members, and rising 
from his seat, and placing his hand on his 
heart, stammered out an apology: ‘I really 
beg your pardon!’ cried he, bowing, ‘ I have 
quite forgotten the usual: I beg your pardon !’ 
He seemed, or affected to be, thoroughly 
ashamed of himself, and turning hastily round, 
snatched up his seat, and shot away, — of 
course clean forgetting Pope, Dryden, Cowper, 
and the rest: I saw to them, and gathered the 
intellectual harvest up. Meanwhile that spite- 
ful little dog, Spiffle, stood sneering and laugh- 
ing at the humorous folly of his friend, and I 
laughing at Spifile, that he did not appreciate 
the humour of the thing better. The fact was, 
that it was partly an acted scene, got up to 
mystify Spiffle, and give him a momentary ad- 
vantage over him, in return for all the lasting 
advantages he had over Spiffle; but he saw it 
not. As we went along, in the greener depths 
of the Park, he made Spiffle laugh good-hu- 
mouredly. Seeing a sheep scratching behind its 
ears with its hind legs, * Look, Spiffe,’ cried 





Hippy, ‘ look at that leg of mutton scratchi 

that sheep’s head!’ Spiffle forgave him all his 
late folly, and left off snapping at him, like the 
ill-natured little dog he was. Spiffle had no 
sooner ceased, than one of those semi-denuded 
French poodles, which you see running about 
(after respectable young ladies, too) without 
small-clothes, and their stockings all about 
their heels, took it into his alien head to bark 
at Hippy as he loomed up the Mall. He took 
no notice of the gross mistake he was making 
in barking at him, attributing it, perhaps, to 
his ignorance as a foreigner. The poodle crea. 
ture therefore persevered in trying his patience. 
‘ Sirrah, sirrah,’ at last cried Hippy, ‘ I shall 
not come again to your dispensary! You ex- 
hibit dark enough, but no whine. J shall pre- 
scribe the last, if you do not alter your tone 3’ 
and, shaking his fist at him, Monsieur took the 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Una, Queen of the Blessed Isles. A Tale of 
the Moon. 8vo. pp. 30. London, 1838. 
Strange. 

A WHIMSICAL political satire, with a good 

deal of originality in the ideas; but, as our 

readers are aware that we eschew politics, we 
can only notice that all the divisions of Tory, 

Whig, and Radical, are set forth according to 

the writer’s views of their qualities; but all 

are composed by a concluding address of the 
queen. 


«* ¢ My joy is in your happiness : to me 
Are your dissensions grievous maladies ! 
Derange the temp!e’s base, its pinnacle, 
Crowned with the starry wreaths of heaven, 
Totters unquiet! Then, peace, my much-loved friends, 
Forget your idle phantasies of place and power, 
Times gone by forget. Reality’s before. 
Ido conjure ye, then, by yonder heaven, peace y 


Resounds the hall 
With ‘ Heaven preserve our blessed virgin queen ! 

The nation’s beauteous bride, our hope and joy !” 
The Book of the Coronation of our Liege Lady 
Victoria. Pp.72. London, 1838. Tyas. 
Tuts little book differs from its competitors in 
one essential respect. Instead of being a record 
of by-gone coronations, it forms a plan of the 
approaching ceremony, and consequently be- 
comes a very convenient manual for those who 
take interest in the regal doings of Westminster 
Abbey. It is written in a clear style, and the 
chronicle of former coronations, and the article 
on the champion, are appropriate additions to 
the other matter. On the whole, this book of 
our liege lady Victoria, deserves the approba- 
tion of her loyal subjects, to many of whom it 

will be very useful next Thursday. 

Mary Stuart; a Tragedy: from the German of 
Schiller. 12mo. pp. 162. Devonport, 1838. 
Byers. 

Tue Mary Stuart of Schiller has been in 

part rendered in Taylor’s “ Specimens of the 

German Poets,’’ and as a whole, by the Rev. 

R. Calvin. The present little volume is the 

offspring of the prevalent taste among our fair 

countrywomen for the cultivation of the 

German language and literature. The transla- 

tion is characterised by extreme elegance, and 

carries with it the high recommendation. of 
fidelity in following out the meaning, and even 

the expressions of the original, with almost a 

reverential exactness. The observance of this 

purpose so generally obtains, as frequently to 
enhance the value of the translation at the ex- 
pense of its poetical pretensions. There are, 
however, many passages which evince consider- 
able skill in versification, and a genuine aps 
preciation of the spirit and feeling of Schiller. 
We can cordially direct the attention of our 
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readers to the Mary Stuart, and feel warranted 
in assuring the authoress, that but little of the 
*s labor lime’’ is requisite to render her pre- 
sent effort very perfect ; and, we trust, that 
the promise now given will, by the pursuance 
of the like graceful studies, bring the develope- 
ments we anticipate, in some future labour. 


An Abridged Account of the Misfortunes of the 
Dauphin, followed by Documents, §c. &c. 
Translated from the French. By the Hon. 
and Rev. C. G. Perceval, Rector of Claver- 
ton. 8vo. pp. 714. London, 1838. Fraser. 

Havine noticed this work in the French pub- 

lication, we shall only state that the translator, 

Mr. Perceval, is a decided convert to the 

opinion that the claimant is the true son of 

Louis XVI., and not, as held by the Prussians, 

a son of M. Naundorff, a watchmaker in that 

country; or an impostor, as repudiated by the 

Duchess d’Angouléme. The statements are 

very curious: and when we read such a work 

as this, we cease to be astonished at the doubts 
and contradictions of history, ancient or mo- 
dern. 

A Practical Compendium of the Materia Me- 
dica, &c. By Dr. Alexander Ure. Pp. 299. 
London, 1838. Schloss. 

ParTICULARLY addressed to the treatment of 

diseases incident to infancy and childhood, with 

many formulz adapted to such cases, the author 
has here combined a quantity of valuable in- 
struction ; and added so much recent informa- 
tion from the German medical schools, that we 
shall never henceforth be able to speak of 

** High German Doctors” as the ridicule or 

opprobia of the profession. 

Practical and Experimental Chemistry: adapted 
to Arts and Manufactures. By E. Mitscher- 
lich, Professor of Chemistry in the University 
of Berlin. Translated by S. L. Hammick, 
M.D. Pp. 316. London, 1838. Whittaker. 

Dr. Hammick has rendered useful service to 


chemistry by translating this portion of Pro- | 


fessor Mitscherlich’s work; and those who 
look to this science as an agent in medicine, 
mnufactures, the arts (though there is not so 
much in this branch), and agriculture, will do 
well to consult the volume. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

May 23d,— Rev. W. Whewell, president, in 
the chair.—A paper entitled ‘A Synopsis of 
the English Stratitied Rocks, inferior to the old 
Red Sandstone, with an Attempt to Determine 
the Successive Natural Groups and Forma. 
tions,’ by Professor Sedgwick, begun on the 
2st of March, was concluded. Mr. Sedgwick 
commenced by observing that there are two 
elements of classification applicable to stratified 
rocks of all ages, namely, physical structure 
and order of superposition ; and that, thongh 
in addition to these there is a classification 
founded on organic remains, yet as the laws of 
the distribution of organic types are mere 
general results of observation, it is obvious that 
this principle cannot disprove conclusions drawn 
from unambiguous sections. He stated, how- 
ever, that the two methods might be used 
independently, and that they may conspire to 
the same end, but that, in their nature, they 
cannot come into permanent collision. He 
then pointed out the difficulty of classifying the 
vast series of schistose rocks below the old red 
sandstone, from the great resemblance of their 
mineral type, and the absence of well-defined 
organic remains over large regions. Mr. Sedg- 
wick next proceeded to the great object of the 
memoir; and described, in the first place, the 











older stratified series of Scotland. He divided 
it into two classes ; the first, composed of gneiss, 
mica slate, quartz rock, &c., is largely deve- 
loped in the Highlands; and the second, of 
graywacke, graywacke slate, &c., is extensively 
exposed in the Lammermuir Hills. The former 
class was shewn, by sections, to be inferior to 
the latter, and both to be inferior and generally 
unconformable to the old red sandstone. The 
author then connected, by a series of sections, 
the strata of the Lammermuir chain with the 
adjacent parts of the north of England; and 
afterwards proceeded to describe, in general 
terms, the expansion of the second class of 
rocks through the various mountain tracts of 
South Britain—viz. the slaty series of the 
Cumbrian mountains of North and South 
Wales, and the whole region between the 
eastern side of Devon and the western end 
of Cornwall. Independently of the direct evi- 
dence from detailed sections, these regions were 
shewn to be related, by physical structure, by 
organic remains, and by common lines of 
strike. 

Cumbrian Mountains.—After shortly dis- 
cussing two sections connecting the Cheviot 
Hills with the formations in the basin of the 
Tweed, the author described, in some detail, | 
a transverse section through the whole system | 
of the Cumbrian mountains, and shewed that 
it consisted of the following groups in ascend. | 
ing order. 1. The slaty group of Skiddaw 
Forest, &c., the lower part of which rests on 
granite, and passes into crystalline slates, 
resembling those of the first class. It forms 
the mineral axis of the country, is of vast 
thickness, is almost without calcareous matter, 
and is destitute of organic remains. 2. A 
group of quartzose and chloritic roofing slate, 


terminus, and the mercury in grayish needles 
at the negative. The writer observes, “ [¢ 
seems a question, whether the electricity of a 
column, of a given intensity and of a limited 
longitudinal extent, may not open for itself a 
path on any surface, however deficient in con- 
ducting power, provided another condition be, 
as here fulfilled by the brown paper, that ofa 
shelter from any considerable supply of atmo. 
spheric air. Results of an apparently mag. 
netic character have been obtained from an. 
other combination of these batteries, laid aside 
for a considerable time, also under shelter, not 
of brown paper, as in the former case, but of a 
glass dome.” Mr. Jeffrey conjectures that an 
explanation to both will be found “ in the 
establishment of an electric circle under cover, 
and probably on the inferior surface of the 
sheltering substances.” Read, also, by Mr. 
Crosse, ‘ An Account of a Series of Daily Ob. 
servations, made by him with a Sustaining 
Battery, to ascertain the Increase or Diminu- 
tion of the Power of the same, as corresponding 
with the Increase or Diminution of the Tem. 
perature of the Atmosphere, during a part of 
last winter, and commenced previously to the 
very severe frost which afterwards took place; 
also, a few Remarks on the Agency of Heat in 
Electro-crystallisation.” For the daily parti« 
culars, as noted and registered from a Fara- 
day’s Voltameter, we refer our readers to the 
*¢ Transactions of the Electrical Society,” in 
which they will shortly be published. The ob- 
servations are for a period of twenty-eight days, 
from 23d December, 1837, to 19th January, 
1838. The weekly average result is as follows: 


Gas obtained. Average temperature, 


Ist week, 434°; a little above 50° 
2d ditto, 388 not quite-- 46 
3d ditto, 310} not quite -- 37 
4th ditto,306 a little above 32, 





alternately with beds of coarser structure, and 
felspathic and porphyritic rocks. It is also of | 
enormous thickness, constituting the highest 
mountains of the districts ; and, though chiefly | 
developed on the south side of group 1, it ap- 
pears extensively on the north side. It abounds | 
with calcareous matter, but contains no organic 


remains. 3. A great series expanded through}the thermometer being at 50°. 


The most singular fact connected with this 
inquiry is an increase of the power of the battery 
under a diminution of temperature. The 


|quantity of gas obtained on the last day, with 


the thermometer at 32°, and with ice in all the 
cells, was exactly the same as on the first day, 
The total 


Westmoreland, and parts of Lancashire and | quantity of gas obtained in the fourth week 
Yorkshire. It is based on calcareous slates,|was only 4°5 degrees less than that of the 


which pass into limestones full of fossils; and|third week, 


contains in its lower part, fine roofing slates, | 
and in its upper, arenaceous flagstones, coarse | 
graywacke, and coarse slates. Distinct beds of | 
limestone are almost wanting in the higher | 
portion of the series, and organic remains are | 
very rare, or occur only in thin layers in the} 
coarse silicious slates. This third group does 
not appear on the north side of the mineral 
axis. 
(To be continued.]} 


ELECTRICAL SOCIETY. 
TvEsDAY, 19th June.— Read, * Observations 
of New Facts in Voltaic Electricity,’ by Mr. 


Jeffrey. Their assumed novelty is rendered 
probable, because they have resulted from 
means not at all likely to concur in the or- 
dinary course of experimental investigation. 
Some time ago, Mr. Clarke, of the Lowther 
Arcade, Electrical Instrument Maker, combined 
a number of Zamboni's piles by means of quick- 
silver connexions; for which purpose, short 
terminal wires, bent at right angles, were at- 
tached to the extremities of the piles and 
amalgamated. On concluding his experiment, 
the piles were severally folded in brown paper. 
When unfolded, twelve months afterwards, the 
terminal wires exhibited the following results : 
The amalgam had been decomposed, the copper 


notwithstanding the natural 
diminution of power in the battery, the in- 
creased loss by evaporation of fluids, and the 
5 degrees diminution of temperature. Mr. 
Crosse was prevented from prolonging his 
observations by the freezing of the fluid in all 
the cells. It may here be observed that Mr. 
Crosse had, previously to these experiments, and 
has since, tried the effects of heat in combination 
with Voltaic electricity in the formation of 
crystals, that he has exposed several solu- 
tions under different conditions to the elec- 
tric action. The solutions were kept nearly 
at the boiling point from one to six weeks, the 
apparatus being plunged in sand baths, with 
tires kept up day and night, without a moment § 
intermission, and the solutions constantly re- 
placed as they evaporated. In sixteen of these 
experiments, carried on at the same time, the 
evaporation exceeded seven gallons in every 
twenty-four hours. Mr. Crosse did not 
give a succinct account of the different re- 
sults of these operations, but stated, gene- 
rally, the following conclusions. Previously, 
however, to relating them, we must intro 
duce our readers to the apparatus of Mr. 
Crosse, and its modus operandi. For upwards 
of two years he had found it convenient, 
in the formation of crystalline and other mat- 
ters by the electric agency, to make use 





appearing in minute crystals at the positive 


of porous earthen pots, of the same nature 
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as garden pots, but without an aperture in 
the bottom. One of these being filled with 
a compound fluid, A and B, and plunged 
in a glass basin filled with another compound 
fluid, C and D; A of the one fluid having a 
greater chemical affinity (as it is called) to C of 
the other fluid, than it has to B with which it 
is united, and also B to D; so that by the ad- 
mixture of the two fluids, double decomposition 
would take place; an electric current being 
passed by means of primary conductors pro- 
ceeding from the poles of a Voltaic battery in 
constant action, from one fluid to the other, 
through the pores of the pot employed, a slow 
union of A and C, or B and D, or both, takes 
place, either at the positive or negative pole, 
or on the inside or outside, or within the sub- 
stance of the pot itself, or in more than one, or 
in all of these, according to the nature and tem- 
perature of the fluids employed, the intensity or 
quantity of the electric current, the thickness 
of the pots, and the presence or absence of light, 
which last is in most cases of greater or less 
importance, and in some absolutely essential. 
The result of this union is commonly the pro- 
duction of regularly or irregularly formed crys- 
talline matters, more or less firmly adbering 
to the substance upon which, or within which 
they are formed. Mr. Crosse has used these 
pots in hundreds of experiments, in an infinite 
number of applications, and with consider- 
able success. He has likewise used them in 
the place of bladder in sustaining Voltaic 
batteries, for which they are admirably suited. 
They have, however, one defect. If, while 
sulphate of copper is used for the negative) 
cells, a neutral salt be employed for the} 
positive, in the course of time crystallisa- 
tions are found within the substance of the 
earthenware which separates the two fluids, 





and the pots are cracked in all sorts of forms— 
sometimes longitudinally, sometimes laterally ; | 
sometimes in concentric layers, the outer or 
inner portions scaling off like the bark of a 
tree, and sometimes in small angular or circular 
fragments, which start off with a slight ex- 
plosion: so that, after some months’ action, 
the earthen vessel is spotted over with deep 
indentations. It is, therefore, safer and better 
to avoid the use of neutral salts in the positive 
cells, which Mr. Crosse commonly fills with 
simple water when he wishes to keep up a 
uniform action for a considerable time, and 
when he employs these pots merely in the place 
of bladder. Now, for the experiments and 
general conclusions. A piece of yellow sul- 
phuret of copper was exposed to the electric 
action in sulphate of copper at the negative 
Pole in the cold, and found, after a given time, 
to gain a certain weight, the same being Mr. 
Fox’s experiment. A similar piece of the 
same was exposed exactly under the same cir- 
cumstances to the same electric power (the 
solutions kept nearly at the boiling point, be it 
remembered), and found to gain thirty-one times 
the weight of the preceding in the cold, within 
the same ; such additional weight in both cases 
mostly consisted of metallic crystallised copper, 
and red oxide of copper, on the surface of each. 
Although the solutions were kept at the boiling 
temperature, the crystals were generally of the 
Most regular form, with their angles and facets 
quite as perfect as those of a natural formation. 
In the production of crystallised copper and 
the red oxide, with a single pair of plates, of 
about two inches square, plunged in boiling 
Solutions, the increase of crystallised matter 
averaged sizty grains in each day, or one 
ounce troy in every eight days; and that, 
Consequently, even tons may be formed in a 


| 





comparatively short space of time by an in- 
crease of electric action, and the quantity of 
the solutions employed. In breaking the thick 
earthen pans in which some of these formations 
have taken place, crystals of various sorts are 
found within their substance; also, veins of 
metallic copper crossing them in various direc- 
tions, very similar to what are termed the leaders 
to the metallic lode. Under some circum. 
stances, perfectly insulated crystals of various 
sorts, not in connexion with either pole 
or with any metallic substance, are formed in 
abundance. Mr. Crosse asks, ‘ May it not be 
possible to apply the combined action of a boil- 
ing heat, and continued electricity, to the ex- 
traction of metals from their ores in a purer 
state, and with less trouble and expense than 
the plan now adopted? Mr. Crosse then ex- 
hibited a few specimens, and said that he pos- 
sessed fifty times more at home, and of different 
kinds, those on the table being chiefly copper 
and its compounds. Taking up one, Mr. Crosse 
said, “‘ this is iridescent copper-ore produced in 
eight months, the simplest thing in the world.” 
The negative and positive state being obtained 
by sulphate of copper and muriate of ammonia, 
crystals of various sorts are formed. In all expe- 
riments hitherto, at a certain point, the process 
of crystallisation appears tostop; butif carried on 
in the dark, and with hot solutions and water, 
there will be no cessation. ‘‘ Here is the pro- 
duce of one in the dark, the only specimen of 
red oxide of copper in cubes, perfect octohedral, 
I have ever seen; I believe they are rare in 
nature.’ With sulphate of copper and nitrate 
of strontium, by copper plunged in the boiling 
solutions (if we heard correctly), nitrate of 
strontium was formed in one year and one 
week. Six-sided prisms of carbonate of lime, 
attached to a coil suspended in a glass vessel, 
formed in the dark, were destroyed when ex- 
posed to the light. We cannot, however, fur- 
ther proceed with Mr. Crosse, as demonstrator, 
through the productions of rhomboidal crystals 
of selenite sulphurets of zinc, acetates of copper, 
incrustations of copper, concentric layers of the 
same analogous to shells, &c. &c.; and we will 
therefore eonclude with one or two of his opi- 
nions. From the peculiarities attending the 
splitting of the panes, he is inclined to think 
that fissures in the earth are first made by elec- 
tricity passing through moist clay ; and, from 
the results of his experiments, he believes that 
every substance found in the earth, gems or 
what not, can be formed by the union of pres- 
sure, heat, electricity, and absence of light. 
These experiments are of the highest interest. 
We confess to prefer Mr. Crosse, as a crystal- 
maker, to Mr. Crosse the insect-maker, as a 
“© momme de guerre.” But, with either, he is a 
wonderful experimenter; and, withal, humble 
and unassuming, liberal, and ready to commu- 
nicate—the constant characteristics of a true 
philosopher. 


LINNZAN SOCIETY. 
Mr. ForsTEn in the chair.—Read a ‘ Descrip- 
tion of a new Species of Cattleya,’ by Mr. Schom- 


burgk. This splendid Orchideous epiphyte 
occurs on the trunks of trees, which grow on 
the banks of a tributary stream which falls 
into the river Rupunany, in British Guiana. 
It is distinguished by the surpassing beauty 
and fragrance of its flowers, which justly en- 
title it to the name of superba, which Mr. 
Schomburgk has applied to the species. Read, 
likewise, ‘Observations on some Genera of Plants 
connected with the Flora of Guiana,’ by Mr.Ben- 
tham. The genera included in this paper are, 
Symplocos, Seguiera (of which five new species 





are described), and Anthodiscus. Amongst the 
presents were, a collection of mosses, gathered 
by Mr. Griffith in Upper Assam; and speci- 
mens of the tree which yields the caoutchouc, 
or India rubber of commerce, from Sir Gerard 
Home, Bart. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tue following notes of a paper by Colonel 
Sykes, ‘ On the Identity of the Wild Ass, of Cutch 
and the Indus (in the Society’s gardens), with 
Equus Hemionus of Pallas,’are curious. There 
are two of these animals in the gardens at the 
Regent’s Park, which are well known by their 
great beauty, fine condition, vivacity, and 
wickedness. One of them was sent, when quite 
a colt, by an old friend of the author, the 
British minister in Cutch, to the military au- 
ditor-general of Bombay. It was allowed a 
considerable period (pending an answer from 
Col. Sykes, whether or not he would accept of 
it) to amuse the children: it was permitted 
to attend at breakfast time, and eat from the 
table; but manifesting, as it grew up, symp- 
toms of ill-nature (no doubt having been 
much teased), it was put on board the Mar. 
quess of Hastings, Captain Clarkson, and sent 
to England, and afterwards presented to the 
Society. We pass over Colonel Sykes’s scien- 
tific details, which are acute, and establish the 
identity of the animal with the Equus Hemi- 
onus of Pallas, and proceed to those of a more 
popular character. M. St. Hilaire’s humorous 
description of the habits of kicking of the 
female of the same species, at Paris, is laughe 
ably exact with respect to the animals at the 
Regent’s Park. The author sent one of the 
keepers into the yard of the smaller one, with 
some hay, to throw down before it, to keep 
it stationary (at least its body), while he 
took a rapid sketch of it with the assistance 
of the camera-lucida. The moment the hay 
was*thrown down, the creature turned round, 
and commenced flinging out most vigorously 
for some time, although the man was gone, 
and the odd beast was all the time munch- 
ing its hay. So petulant were both these 
creatures, that, after having sketched them, 
the author could not get any of the keep. 
ers to take their measurements; nor could 
he succeed in obtaining them but by getting 
them thrown down, which he declined to do. 
With respect to the swiftness of the wild ass 
of Cutch, without quoting from Griffith, “ that 
it runs literally with the rapidity of lightning,” 
or from St. Hilaire, who says ‘‘ it appeared to 
him to go as fast as the best race-horses,”’ the 
Colonel mentions, in confirmation of its extra. 
ordinary swiftness, that his friend, Major Wil- 
kins, of the cavalry of the Bombay army, who 
was stationed with his regiment for years at 
Deesa, on the borders of the Run, or Salt 
Marshes, east of Cutch, in his morning rides 
used to start a particular wild ass so fre. 
quently, that it became familiar to him, and 
he always gave chase to it; and, though he 
piqued himself upon being mounted on an ex« 
ceedingly fleet Arabian horse, he never could 
come up with the animal. 


UNITED SERVICE MUSEUM. 
Monpay, 18th June. (Last evening meet. 
ing of the season). Lieut.-Gen. Sir T. Bris- 
bane, Bart., G.C.B., in the chair.—Various pre- 
sents were announced, and the following papers 
were read. Ist. ‘On the Percussion Hand-Gre- 
nade,’ by Captain Morton, late 34th regiment. 
By means of a paper wing this grenade always 
falls on its point when a percussion cap is fixed, 
and explodes on falling. 2d. ‘ On the Effect 
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produced on Cast Iron by the long-continued 
Action of Salt Water,’ by Mr. Henry Wilkin. 
son. Cast iron, when exposed to the air, after 
long submersion, becomes red hot, and fre- 
quently falls to pieces. When first raised it 
retains its form, but is reduced to the texture 
and weight of pumice-stone. To the car- 
bonic acid gas absorbed by the water, as well as 
to the saline substances it contains, Mr. Wil- 
kinson attributes the action by which the iron 
is almost all absorbed, and a carbonaceous mass 
remains, which serves to defend a small quan- 
tity of iron in an almost atomic state of division 
from any further action. It is well known 
that the metals, when mee divided, have 
their affinity for oxygen so highly exalted, that 
they will take fire spontaneously in the open 
air. This is, therefore, the explanation of the 
ph 3d. ‘On the Explosion of Mines 
and Blasting of Rocks by Electricity,’ by Mr. 
Henry Wilkinson. He illustrated this paper 
by many pleasing experiments, and concluded 
by firing, with the electric spark, several trains 
of gunpowder laid in various parts of the Mu- 
seum, and outside the windows. The meeting 
was very numerously attended ; many ladies 
were present. The several rooms of the Mu- 
seum were lighted up. The bust of the Duke 
of Wellington was appropriately crowned with 
a laurel wreath. Every one seemed pleased. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Saseen, June 14th, The following degrees were con- 


Masters of Arts.—C. T. Dawson, Balliol College, Grand 
Compounder ; Rev. G, Greig, G. Hill, St. Edmund Hall; 
Rev. C. S. Clarke, Magdalen Hall; P. C. Claughton, 
Fellow, Rev. A. L. Winter, University College; Rev. W. 
C. Cotton, Student of Christ Church; Rev. B. C, Dow- 

e; Rev. J. Darcey, Brasennose College; 
T. P. Anwy)l, Jesus College; Rev. J. Wood, 


ee 
Arts.—J. S. Woodman, G. Nutt, Worcgster 
Cc ; C. R, Martyn, Lincoln College; R. Hill, FeMfow, 
E. Hobhouse, Balliol ee a J. H, Pickering, J. E. 
Vance, Christ Church; J. F. Calland, G. G. Monk, H. 
Helyar, Pembroke College; J. Anderson, Merton Col- 
; C,. D. Saunders, Wadham College; G. Vance, 
; W. N. T. Marsh, Oriel College; C. J. 
» Brasennose College; J. H. Moor, W. R. 
S. Mount, Demys of Magdalen College; R. 
Robinson, Scholar of Queen's College; P. W. Brancker, 
Jesus oa. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury has been pleased to con- 
= on the Rev. R. P. Llewellyn, the degree of Master of 
rts. 
The following are the successful candidates for the 
Chancellor's prizes for the i year, viz :— 
Latin Verse.—‘‘ Hannibal, patria defensionem suscep- 
aueee ab Italia accitus,” F. C. Trower, Scholar of Balliol 
‘ollege. 


English ~-” The Tests of national ge mee | 
— - H. Haddan, B.A. Fellow of Exeter 
‘o 
‘ Essay.— An recte dicatur caruisse veteres ea 
forma concilii i= qua selecti quidam 4 universis 
statuuntur ?” W. Dickinson, Student in Civil Law, Scho- 
lar of Trinity College. 


ir Roger Newdigate's Prize.—‘* The Exile of Saint 
Helena.” J. H. Dart, B.A. Commoner of Exeter College. 


CAMBRIDGE, June 1lth.—The following degrees were 
conferred : — 
Bachelors in Divinity.—Rev. W. Whewell, Trinity 


Col ; Rev. T. Lund, Rev. H. Almack, Rev. T, Over- 
ton, Rev, G. A. Butterton, St. John’s College; Rev. T. B. 
Stuart, Queen's College; Rev. T. B. Dickson, Emmanuel 
College; Rev. J. win, Corpus Christi College, 

Bachelors in Physic— W. F. Price, Emmanuel College ; 
K. L. Birkett, Caius College. 

Bachelor of Arts. — E. A. Barker, Trinity College. 

At the same congregation the following grace passed 
Toast the @ {LL 

'o er legree o' -D., by royal mandate, on 

Mr. King, president of Queen’s College. . 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Mr. Barry in the chair. (Last meeting of 
the session)..The continuation of Mr. Whe- 
well’s paper ‘On the Tides’ was read. In this 
paper, amongst other things, the reverend 
author discusses a variety of questions touching 





declination, epochs, parallax, &c. ; all of which, 
as he states in his paper, are better adapted to 
study than = reading. A short paper, 
being a description of the self-registering ther- 
mometer belonging to the Royal Society, was 
also read. The contents of the paper are en- 
tirely of a technical character : the instrument is 
ingenious and simple, and answers its purpose 
exceedingly well. The titles of a number of 
papers were read ; amongst them were the fol- 
lowing : =~‘ An Inquiry into the Medulla Ob- 
longata,’ by Mr. Hilton; ‘ Experiments on 
the Vibration of the Pendulum,’ by Mr. 
Frodsham ; ‘ Experiments on the Blood in 
Connexion with Respiration, by Dr. Davy; 
on the ‘ Structure of the Teeth,’ &c. by Mr. 
Thoms ; on the * Evolution of Nitrogen in the 
Growth of Plants,’ by Mr. Reid ; on the ‘Action 
of Light on the Colour of the River Sponge,’ 
by Mr. Hogg; ‘ Experimental Researches in 

lectricity,’ 14th series, by Mr. Faraday; 
* Researches in Reference to Binocular Vision,’ 
by Mr. Wheatstone, &c. The chairman com- 
municated that her Majesty had inserted her 
name as patroness in the Society’s signature- 
book, at the request of a deputation headed by 
H. R. H. the President, who delivered a grate- 
ful address to her Majesty on the occasion, 
and which was ordered to be entered on the 
journals. The meetings were then adjourned 
till the 15th of November next. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
A GENERAL meeting of this Society was held 
on Saturday, the 26th of May; the Right 
Hon. Holt Mackenzie in the chair.— Dr. 
Royle read a paper ‘ On Caoutchouc, or Indian 
Rubber,’ a substance, the indestructibility and 
elasticity of which rendered it useful to a 
great variety of purposes, and which are every 
day increasing. Caoutchouc was known to the 
Peruvians and to the Chinese in early times: 
Condamine first noticed it in his voyage down 
the river Amazons, in 1743, by the name 
Cahuchu. Dr. Priestly then mentioned it as 
a rubber-out of pencil marks. A few years 
ago, about five tons only were imported: now, 
500 tons (continually augmenting in quan- 
tity) are annually brought into London and 
Liverpool alone. Caoutchouc is produced by 
numerous trees and shrubs of the natural 
families of Euphorbiaceae, Artocarpee, Apo- 
cynee, Asclepiadee, and Cichonacee, in tropi- 
cal parts of the globe, where high temperature 
is combined with moisture. It is imported 
from Para, and other places in South America, 
Vera Cruz, Sierra Leone, Java, Penang, and 
Sincapore. It is, also, produced in India; and 
the paper now read related chiefly to its becom- 
ing an extensive article of export from that 
country. The caoutchouc from Para, is pro- 
duced by Siphonia elastica ; that of Penang, by 
Orcole elastica ; a species of fig yields that of 
Java, and is often made into torches used in 
searching for the edible birds’ nests. On the 
continent of India it is most abundantly ob. 
tained from Ficus elastica, a native of the 
forests of Silhet, and Lower Assam. This was 
described by Dr. Roxburgh nearly thirty 
years ago. Mr. Swinton, late chief secretary 
to the Bengal government, aided by the late 
Mr. D. Scott, endeavoured to bring it to the 
notice of the public, and sent a good deal of 
it, ten years ago, to Edinburgh. These speci- 
mens have enabled the best judges to ascertain 
that the caoutchouc of Ficus elastica is of the 
most excellent quality. Dr. Royle, feeling 
assured that this tree must be abundant, and 
knowing that it could be easily grown in every 
part of India, addressed letters on the subject 





to societies, and individuals, in Calcutta. The 
replies to these proved that the supply of 
caoutchouc in the above localities, was inex. 
haustible. A letter from Captain Jenkins, the 
officer in charge of Assam, to Dr. Wallich, 
stated, that inquiries were made of the offi- 
cers in charge of districts in Assam, and the 
existence of the Ficus elastica, in all parts 
of the valley, was ascertained. Lieutenant 
Vetch, indeed, had procured a large quan. 
tity of juice, and from it had manufactured 
India rubber, of which he had dispatched 
a chest to Dr. Wallich, which has already 
arrived in London. Captain Jenkins con. 
cluded his letter with the expression of 
his confidence that a new source of wealth 
was opening to Assam, in a district which, 
from its want of population, and its exten- 
sive jungles, had been considered to be in the 
most hopeless condition. The letter of Dr. 
Wallich, enclosing the above communica. 
tion, shews the almost boundless source of this 
valuable article in Assam; he says that Lieut. 
Vetch counted eighty trees, mostly of enor- 
mous size, in the space of a square mile. A 
letter from Dr. Spry states, that Capt. Blake, 
in proceeding with the mission to Bhotan, 
writes, that for days they were marching 
through forests of India rubber-trees of enor- 
mous size. One of these is described by Mr. 
Brownlow, who accompanied Lieut. Vetch, 
as measuring 74 feet round the inner 
cluster of trunks, 120 feet round the outer 
trunks, and 700 feet round the branches.—Dr. 
Cantor then exhibited to the meeting some 
beautifully executed drawings, by himself, of 
fishes from the estuaries of the Ganges ; and in 
some valuable notes on the subject, read by 
him, he stated, that not more than one half of 
the species he had seen between Calcutta and 
21° N. latitude, had been described by his pre- 
decessors in ichthyological research. The au- 
thor took a general view of the tribes and 
genera of fishes found in the Delta of the 
Ganges and at the head of the Bay of Bengal, 
and then noticed some species not hitherto 
described, though eaten by the inhabitants, 
both European and native. Dr. Cantor pro- 
ceeded to state, that, as the animal food of the 
natives was almost restricted to fish, the 
fisheries of India were consequently of the 
utmost importance. He described the modes 
of fishing in the Ganges. One is practised 
when the rice-fields are inundated, when they 
teem with fish; at this time the natives set 
traps of bamboo, which fill with fish as fast as 
they can be taken out, and these furnish them 
with a plentiful supply of food. The paper 
then gave some details on the fisheries, though 
these are not extensive, owing to the distance 
of the market. Dried fish is imported from 
Burmal and Bombay, and consumed largely ; 
and experiments had recently been made by 
Capt. Lloyd, marine surveyor - general, in 
salting and preserving fish, which were attended 
with complete success ; and it might, therefore, 
be anticipated, that the Hindus inhabiting the 
banks of the Hoogly would be able to supply 
the large quantities of fish consumed in the 
country, now imported by the Arabs and 
Burmese.—Dr. Royle then read a short paper 
* On the so-called Gum (Dhak ke Gond) of the 
Dhak, or Pulas, Butea frondosa,’ which he 
had brought before the Society on a former 0¢- 
casion. The great abundance of this produced 
in India, renders it desirable as an article of 
commerce. The large proportion of astringent 
matter, in combination with gum, renders it 
particularly eligible as a medicine for many 
cases in which such remedies are indicated. 
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The reasons were formerly given why this is 
considered to be one of the earliest substitutes for 
the first known Kino. The present notice was 
accompanied with an analysis of this substance 
by Mr. E. Solly, which he described as being 
of a brilliant ruby red colour, transparent, and 
of an intensely astringent taste. From the 
careless mode in which it is collected, the 
impurities, consisting of sang and woody fibre, 
allow the proportion of tannin to be calculated 
only at about fifty per cent. Buta portion of 
this crude Butea kino, purified by simple solu- 
tion in cold water and evaporation, contained 
of tannin, combined with a small proportion of 
extractum, 73°26; in soluble extractum, 5°05; 
gum and soluble matters, 21°69 ; amounting 
altogether to 99°98. As this is a larger pro- 
portion of tannin than is contained in other 
known substances, and as it might easily 
be prepared in India by the catechu manu- 
facturers, it would no doubt become in great 
demand both as a medicine and in the arts. — 
In proposing that the thanks of the meeting 
should be given to the authors of the com- 
munications just read, the right hon. the chair- 
man observed, that what had been done by 
Dr. Royle, in relation to caoutchouc, was a 
specimen of what might be done by the Agri- 
cultural and Commercial Section of the Society 
in one branch of their labours ; though, in the 
present instance, the merit was personal to 
that gentleman. The Committee of the Sec- 
tion would always be prepared to afford to the 
manufacturers and merchants of this country, 
every information in their power relative to 
the capabilities of India in furnishing the 
things required by them; and it would, with 
equal readiness, endeavour to make known in 
India the wants of the English market, in so 
far as they might seem likely to be met by the 
productions of the East. The need of some 
such medium of communication might be seen 
in the result of the inquiries, made many years 
ago, respecting Indian rubber. And, he be- 
lieved, that innumerable instances might be 
found in which the well-founded speculations 
of ingenious and active men had failed from a 
similar cause. Nor was it, he imagined, less 
certain that our manufacturers, often very im- 
perfectly acquainted with the origin and his- 
tory of the articles used by them, had been kept 
in ignorance of the existence, in India, of an 
abundant and cheap supply of things required 
by them, or likely to be very useful. He trusted 
that the Society would now be able to supply, 
m a great measure, the information necessary 
to bring the two parties together. In this hope 
he relied greatly on the services of their secre- 
tary, Dr. Royle; and he was happy to state, 
that, in furtherance of his exertions, they had 
furnished him with the aid of an assistant- 
Secretary, and clinical analyser, Mr. E. Solly, 
who might, by careful experiments and extend- 
ed inquiries among practical men, so develope 
the qualities and uses of the various substances 
that were the objects of investigation, as to 
give the fullest satisfaction to those who might 
speculate on their application to the manu- 
factures and arts. The course adopted in regard 
to the gum of the Butea frondosa, they proposed 
to follow gradually with other articles. To 
establish practical results, they must be con- 
tent to advance step by step, satisfied, possibly, 
with small beginnings. But, persuaded as he 
was, that gy had a vast and prolific field 
before them, he felt convinced that, if they 
pursued their enterprise with diligence, and an 
unwearied spirit, no long time would elapse 
before the value and importance of their labours 
Would be seen and acknowledged, both in India 





and in England ; and promoting, as he trusted 

they would, the public interests of both coun- | 
tries, though in the quiet walk of science, or in | 
the humbler task of guiding the application of | 
scientific knowledge to the purposes of com-| 
merce and agriculture, he hoped they might, 

at no distant period, claim and obtain a larger 

share of public favour than had hitherto been 

extended to them.* 


* SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Mr. Hupson Gurney in the chair—Mr. 
C. R. Smith exhibited two brass bowls, found 
in excavating the cellars for a new building in 
Lothbury; they are both curiously engraved 
with Anglo-Saxon figures, and are supposed to 
be of the eleventh century. A paper was read 
from Mr. Cullimore, on a Babylonian inscrip- 
tion (of which he exhibited a copy), on a stone 
presented to Sir Hugh Inglis, Bart., by Mr. 
Harford Jones, the East India Company’s pre- 
sident. Mr. Cullimore considered that the in- 


scription contained a ritual of the Chaldeans. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday. — College of pa (Harveian Oration), 4 
P.M. ; Royal Institution of British Architects, 8 P.M. 

Tuesday. — Zoological, 84 P.M. 

Wednesday. — Medico-Botanico, 8) P.M. 

Thursday. — Royal Society of Literature, 4 p.m. (but 
will of necessity be postponed on the Coronation Day.) 








FINE ARTS. 
THE WELLINGTON MILITARY MEMORIAL. 
THERE are but two ways of producing Memo- 
rials of public and national feeling—either by a 
competition of artists in the class of art which 
it is intended to employ, or by the selection of 
one artist to perform the work ; and to judge 
from the clamour invariably raised, no matter 
which of these two means are adopted, it might 
be supposed that the only question between 
them was, which was the worst! A Barry 
carries off the prize from a hundred rivals, and 
is engaged to build the House of Parliament ; 
and ce ope | a hundred voices, and their 
ten hundred echoes, are heard impugning the 
decision in every possible shape, and with 
every possible objection. The taste and com- 
petency of the judges are arraigned in the bit- 
terest manner; the expenses are sifted and 
declared to be extravagant; the site is assailed 
as insecure and unhealthy; the plan is pulled 
to pieces, and can any thing be more ineligible 
or ridiculous? In short, Mr. Barry’s design 
is demonstrated, by the disappointed and their 
friends, to be very inferior to many of the 
others, his contract to be a job, and the whole 
a gross insult and outrage upon the propriety 
and property of the country. A WyaTrT is 
chosen by the committee for carrying into 
effect that demonstration of British gratitude, 
which is involved in the erection of a tribute to 
the military glories of Wellington; and im. 
mediately it is seen, that this is even a worse 
and more censurable course than the former. 
Instead of disappointing a hundred actual com- 
petitors, this disappoints the whole body who 


* It is to be regretted, that very limited funds render 
this great desideratum (a matter, indeed, of the highest 
national importance) not only slow in operation, but 
deficient in comprehensiveness. In vain may men like 
Dr. Royle, and other members co-operating with him in 
this section or committee, devote considerable portions of 
their valuable time to promote the knowledge of inter- 
changeable products and commodities between Great 
Britain and her vast Indian colony, and pave the way for 
an extensive trade—all they can do must be com- 
paratively trifling in comparison with the almost illimit- 
able field they have before them. ‘They will, no doubt, 
by degrees, effect much mutual benefit to the countries ; 
but it is surely to be regretted, that a far more active and 
enlarged should not be maturely devised and liberally 
supported, =» Hd. L, G. 
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fancy they could compete, could do better, and 
ought to be preferred. It is not easy to fight 
such a mass of shadows; but when the par- 
tisans of two or three principal figures choose 
to detach themselves from the group, and put 
forward their claim to supremacy — exclusive 
supremacy— it may be as well to offer a few 
observations on their illiberal or malignant 
proceedings. 

Comparisons (truly says the old axiom), are 
odious; and, in the instance to which we are 
referring, they are not rendered less so by the 
mode or spirit in which they are made. The 
arbitrary nature of taste will allow ample room 
for excessive differences in opinion; but nei- 
ther any recognised principle of taste, nor any 
sense of common honesty, can justify the ex- 
treme attacks which we have read in several 
journals upon the artist and the committee, 
since Mr. Wyatt has been selected to execute 
this military trophy. The preceding monu- 
ments from the chisel and the foundery of the 
former have not been criticised, but rabidly 
abused; and the grossest misrepresentations 
and falsehoods have been uttered, not only 
against him, but against his patrons in this 
case, whose very names, it might have been 
thought, were a sufficient pledge to the country 
for all that was judicious, right, and honourable. 
It is a bold step to appeal from a decision of 
twenty-six individuals, such as composed the 
meeting that determined this question; but to 
pick them out tobe dragged through the dirt, and 
reviled by Selfishness and Envy, is a stretch of 
impudence worthy of those secret machinations 
which alone could influence the press to take 
part in a controversy of the kind. We should 
like to have a more fitting tribunal pointed out 
for deciding a measure of this kind. We should 
like to have in it rank and integrity above the 
Duke of Cambridge, who seconded the proposi- 
tion; virtue and intelligence above the princely 
owner of Belvoir, resplendent with art from the 
same artist’s mind and hand; knowledge and 
refinement above an Aberdeen, a Croker, a 
Trench ; feeling on the subject above a Lon- 
donderry, a Hill, a Beresford, a Combermere ; 
perception and genius above a Croly: in short, 
we should like to read a list of names, taken 
from all England, which could be set above 
that of the original promoters and final de- 
ciders of this undertaking. For, be it remem. 
bered that these were the persons who proposed 
the Memorial, and called the public sympathy 
around to join and support them. If they were 
unworthy of confidence, every subscription and 
co-operation were acts of folly; and it is too 
absurd for pseudo-candidates to turn up now 
and create a turmoil, because it has not hap- 
pened to their real or fancied pre-eminence to 
be acknowledged on the occasion. 

But, after all, newspaper partisanship and 
virulence is only worth so much,—quantum 
valeat. Personal rancour in the lower class of 
publication is too despicable to be injurious ; 
and, even in journals of higher character, 
indiscreet and unjust hostility, prompted by 
interested movements of the wires, and not 
sustained by true views or statements of facts, 
if not swollen into importance by notice, only 
passes by like the breeze of to-day, which is 
forgotten to-morrow. We, however, always 
regret to see any respectable contemporary 
misled into a position so little creditable to 
impartial justice between man and man, and 80 
inconsistent with paramount public duty, which 
makes no question of individuals, nor endeavours 
to pull down one unimpeachable candidate, in 
order to set up an idol privately and strongly 
recommended to itself. 
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Mr. Wyatt’s works have been depreciated 
with most facetious ridicule. His tomb of the 
Princess Charlotte at Windsor, the admiration 
of every eye that can see and heart that can 
feel —a group, of which continental travellers 
and writers upgn our arts have universally 
spoken, as one of the greatest ornaments of our 
national school, is but a jest and a laughing- 
stock to his unbiassed critics in these tirades. 
His equestrian statue of George III., in Cock- 
spur Street, is another mark for humorous 
satire and derision. The horse is not a Greek 
horse; the king is not a Roman emperor ; the 
costume is not a naked body, and bare feet 
with sandals on their soles! How could the 
artist be so stupidly absurd with his ‘* copper 
caricature!’? how could he give us the 
living portraiture of an English (‘ hyperbo- 
lical’’) horse, where the breed of the animal 
has been brought to a perfection unknown to 
ancient nations and arts, instead of a Grecian 
demi-bull, or a Flemish cart-horse !—how 
could he give us the absolute likeness (‘* negro 
head ”) of our venerated monarch in his habit 
as he lived (‘* stuffed regimentals”’), instead of 
a toga-ed Nero, or shirtless Cappadocian saint ! 
—it is really monstrous! We ought to have 
had a Greco-Romano-Barbaric statue of our 
truly British native sovereign of pious memory, 
his late lamented majesty, King George the 
Third !!! 

Without venturing an opinion of our own, 
we can state that we have heard many high 
cavalry officers, many of the proprietors of the 
noblest racehorses on the turf, and many other 
of the best judges of the animal, declare their 
unmeasured approbation of the figure, action, 
and anatomy of Mr. Wyatt’s bronze, as by far 
the finest cast ever produced in ancient or 
modern times. With regard to the king, he 
is well seated on his charger ; and the likeness, 
as recollected by those who have seen him at 
reviews, is confessed to be that of life itself. 
What more shall we want in an equestrian 
statue of Wellington ? what else but a horse 
such as the hero rode at Waterloo—a victory 
transcending Marathon or Thermopylae, and 
a correct and spirited resemblance of the victor 
as he appeared on that glorious and crowning 
day ? This, without invidious comparison to 
any sculptor in existence, we assert, that Mr. 
Wyatt has afforded incontestable proof he can 
produce in a style to be surpassed by no other ; 
and it is, indeed, too bad to run a-muck at him 
merely because he has been successful, and 
bring into contrast the rivalry of third parties, 
who, with all their acknowledged talents, are 
assuming a great deal more than their due 
when they vaunt themselves the only artists 
belonging to the numerous school of England 
who are capable of executing a satisfactory 
work of this description. ‘To whoever it may 
be who is so presumptuously put forward, we 
will apply, with slight alteration, the ballad 
lines of ** Chevy Chace,” . 

** We trust we have within the land, 
Ten sculptors as good as he.” 

It is a gratifying evidence that public feel- 
ing goes along with us in what we have here 
stated; for, since Mr. Wyatt has been elected 
to execute this tribute, some 3000/. have been 
added to the fund; and subscriptions from 
Lloyds, and from Regiments, as well as from 
patriotic individuals, have not ceased to accu- 
mulate. o 

We hope, therefore, that the Sub-Committee 
appointed to carry it into effect, will proceed 
with the task without loss of time, and heed- 
Jess of those interested cavils which are stirred 
up from private motives, and to which we do 


not believe any portion of the respectable press 
will continue to lend its countenance. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

(Seventh and concluding notice.} 
Too much cannot be said of the excellence of 
the miniatures in the present Exhibition. They 
are admirably arranged, and in that respect 
enjoy a great advantage over the enamels, 
which are placed on a side of a room decidedly 
inferior in point of light. The number of these 
gems of art precludes us from doing more than 
to point out some of the most striking; viz. 
787, Mrs. Bridgman, Miss M. Gillies; 788, 
The Earl of Craven, R. Thorburn ; 798, Sigis- 
mund Thalberg, S. Lover ; 799, Lady Harriette 
Anne, Countess D’Orsay, W. Barclay; 806, 
Mrs. George Gray, S. Lover ; 814, Lord Hood, 
Sir W. J. Newton; 820, Viscountess Powers- 
court, W. C. Ross; 829, The Right Hon. 
Lady Catherine Harcourt, H. Collen; 830, 
The Lord Bishop of Norwich, F. Cruickshank ; 
831, The Hon. Miss Bentinck, W. Barclay; 
835, F. W. Newton, Esg., A. Robertson ; 
850, Viscount Valletort and Child, W. C. Ross; 
855, Miss Ponsonby, and Lady Louisa Forbes, 
Mrs. J. Robertson ; 864, Viscount Palmerston, 
W. C. Ross; 873, Simon M‘Gillivray, Esq., 
A. Robertson ; 878, Lady Albrida Fitzwilliam, 
S. P. Denning; 887, Mrs. Fairfax, Mrs. J. 
Robertson; 917, Miss E. Trevelyan, S. 
Lover; 943, Major Moor, F.R.S., Bombay 
Army, F. Cruickshank; 954, Miss Mar. 
garet Hill, Miss M. Gillies ; 957, Baron Gur. 
ney, Sir W. J. Newton; 973, General Sir 
George Anson, R. Thorburn; 1044, Mus. 
tapha, an Egyptian Interpreter, S. Lover (the 
character, costume, and accessories of which, 
render it a subject of general interest), &c. 
There are many other very clever ‘ pictures in 
little,’ by Miss Pickersgill, A. Tidey, F. Ro- 
chard, W. Egley, C. A. Jenson, W. Booth, 
Esq., &c. &c. &c., which our limits will not 
allow us to particularise. 

Although, perhaps, owing to a kind of mo- 
notony which pervades it, the architectural 
department of the Exhibition, however im- 
portant, seldom occupies much of our atten- 
tion; yet, occasionally, it offers subjects of such 
interest, that it is impossible to contemplate 
them without profound admiration. As an 
instance, we may refer to— 

1LL1. Tribute to the Memory of Sir Christo. 
pher Wren; being a Collection of his principal 
Works. G. R. Cockerell, R.A. — Both in 
thought and in arrangement this unique per- 
formance (for so it is) does great credit to 
Mr. Cockerell. Without seeing them thus 
placed, and in the order in which they appear, 
we could hardly have conceived that the life of 
one person would have sufficed to accomplish 
such a mighty mass of monumental edifices, 
rising in gradation from a city gateway to the 
gigantic cathedral of St. Paul’s ; which, like a 
sublime vision, closes the scene. Whatever 
may be said, and truly said, of the brevity, 
frailty, and uncertainty of life, the conviction 
of the extraordinary extent of the human powers 
which the contemplation of this vast accumula- 
tion of stupendous structures, all the result of 
the genius of a single individual, must produce, 
will naturally remind the gazer of Hamlet’s 
apostrophe: ** What a piece of work is man! 
How noble in reason! How infinite in facul- 
ties !” 

1165. Architecture: its Natural Model. 
J. Gandy, A.—As in many other cases, we are 
led from effects to trace their cause ; and Mr. 





wee | has here very opportunely exhibited the 
probable origin of such results as appear in the 
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drawing last noticed. A copious paragraph in 
the catalogue explains his ingenious theory. 

1070. The Rectory-House, Kingsworthy, 
Hampshire, J. Buckler; 1074, Cossey Hall, 
Norfolk, by the same; 1087, Pulpit in Stras. 
burg Cathedral, T. T. Bury ; 1103, Interior of 
the Great Hall, forming Part of a Gentleman's 
Residence in Surrey, B. Ferrey; 1113, The 
Gateway of Weston Hail, G. Buckler; are 
principally distinguished by their picturesque 
character. 1162, The Victoria Tower, Wind. 
sor Castle, and 1164, The Winchester Tower, 
Windsor Castle, Sir J. Wyatville, R.A.; 1189, 
Design for a Triumphal Monument, C. Viner; 
1123, Design for a Military and Naval Trophy, 
proposed to be erected in the Avenue of the 
Royal Gardens, J. Goldicutt; are pleasing 
varieties of architectural design. 

We cannot conclude our notice of the exhibi. 
tion of the present year, without strongly re. 
probating the introduction into the catalogue 
of the miserable doggrel, in the shape of quota- 
tions, by which it is disgraced. We do not 
know with whom the blame rests; but we 
trust that there is sufficient good sense and 
good feeling in the general body of the Acade- 
micians to prevent the recurrence of such an 
insult to the public. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Shepherd's Chief Mourner. — The Shep. 
herd’s Grave. Painted by Edwin Landseer, 
R.A. engraved by B. P. Gibbon. F.G. Moon. 

WE have great respect for the historical 
painters, both of our own and of other coun- 
tries; but howrarely, with all the varied means 
of interest at their command, do they succeed 
in exciting so strong an interest as is here pro- 
duced by Mr. Landseer in the simple repre- 
sentation of the grief and attachment of a single 
dog! The mind naturally reverts to all the 
pleasure and pain, the hunger and feasting, 
the labour and rest, the hardships and comfort, 
which he has shared with the beloved master 
whose loss he so deeply deplores; and hard 
must be the heart of that spectator who does 
not sympathise with him in his sorrows. The 
original pictures are well known to the public: 
they have been engraved with corresponding 
feeling, taste, and power, by Mr. Gibbon. 


Equestrian Sketches. By a Walking Gentle. 
man. No. I. London, 1838. M‘Lean. 
Caritat! Decidedly the most faithful and 
spirited productions of the kind we ever met 
with. No one who is at all acquainted with 
the streets of London, and with the persons of 
distinction who range them, will regret that the 
plates are anonymous, or will require to be told 
that they are portraits of Lord Rolle, Sir 
Francis Burdett, the Marquess of Londonderry, 
Mr. Hume, and the Earl of Westmoreland. 
The horses are as characteristic as their 

riders. 


The Grand Canal, at Venice. Painted by 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A.; engraved by Wil- 
liam Miller. Hodgson and Graves. 

A mosr splendid print. The “ Queen of the 
Adriatic” is, as she may well be, a favourite 
subject with every artist ; but we recollect few 
among the multitudinous representations of her 
gorgeous palaces, of her translucent waters, of 
her dark gondolas, of her luminous and spar- 
kling skies, so fascinating as the present. The 
sight of it is calculated to fix the determination 
of an undecided traveller. 


Fernando Po. From Nature, and on Stone, 
by Commander W. Allen, R.N. 
CarTain ALLEN has here produced half a 
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dozen very pleasing representations of the pic- 
turesque and luxuriant scenery of Africa. 
We are assured by travellers who have visited 
these parts, that, sweet and lovely as they seem, 
they are most exact in their character and re- 
semblance. What a pity, that, under so fair 
an exterior, disease and death should be con- 
stantly watching for their victims ! 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
CORONATION SONG: VICTORIA. 
Txovu music of a nation’s voice, 
Thou grace of old Britannia’s throne, 
Thou light, round which all hearts rejoice, 
God save and guard thee, England’s own! 
While thousand, thousand hearts are thine, 
And Britain’s blessing rests on thee, 
Pure may thy crown, Victoria, shine, 
And all thy subjects overs be ! 


Come, wives! from cottage-home and field ! 
Come, daughters! oh, ye lovely, come ! 

Bid every tongue its homage yield ; 
Sound, trumpets, sound ; and peal the drum! 

God save the Queen ! ring high, ye bells ! 
Swell forth a people’s praise afar ; 

She’s crowned, the acclaiming cannon tells : 
The Queen !—God save the Queen !—hurrah! 


Long may she live, to prove the best 
And noblest crown a Queen can wear, 
Is that a people’s love hath blest 
Whose happiness is in her care ! 
God bless the Queen ! ring sweet, ye bells ! 
Swell forth old England’s joy afar ; 
She’s crowned, the exulting cannon tells : 
The Queen! —God bless the Queen!—hurrah ! 
June 20th. C. Swarn. 


ODE TO THE COLOSSEUM EAGLE. 
Brave bird, who sittest in thine upper story 
In lonely state ! 
Hermit in London! thou behold’st the glory, 
Beauty, and fashion of the seasons’ height, 
Pass by unsighed for; and the sweets that 
wait, 
In jellied form, on pampered appetite, 
Thou dost not heed, though ever in thy 
sight. 
Oh, ancient eagle ! 
Of mimic Switzerland—of crag and rock — 
A mole-hill in a mountain-garb arrayed,— 
Thy habitation any thing but regal. 
Thou monarch bird! Alas! ’tis hard to 
mock 
The bitter memories of thy fatherland, 
With brick and plaster piled by human hand ; 
Thus placing thee where likely thou ’rt 
afraid 
Thy vast domain to roam,— 
Dreading a royal progress might induce 
Thy seeming rocky fastnesses to loose ; 
And haply make thy present scenic home 
Tn ruin fall; 
That home which would-be wags, who fain 
meant 
To jeer thee on thine house of entertainment, 
I've heard in vulgar parlance call 
“ The hole in the wall.” 
But such to thee are triflers light as gossamer, 
For thou art, doubtless, a philosopher : 
Tn quiet contemplation thou dost sit, 
Content with thine abode, mindless of Cockney 


wit. 
Methinks I see thee blinking, looking wise, 
Tato yon Switzer cottage; well, I ween, 
There’s much to wink at there. Thy prying 


eyes 
Must oft have witnessed a diverting scene. 





Behold! a gentle miss 
Is feeling faint — ‘*A little water, iced !” 
The ardent lover flies; and now he bears 
A crystal goblet, whilst mamma, enticed 
To eat a pattie in a room adjacent, 
Eye then meets eye, till lip meets lip—a kiss, 
Sweet as Love, arch-conféctioner, prepares 
For stolen bliss; and thou, with look com- 
placent, 
Dost watch the while : 
Thou canst not laugh, old bird ; 
I question much if eagles even smile, 
However they may relish the absurd : 
But, ’tis amusing — yet, these lovers spare,— 
Don’t tell mamma; ’tis natural, if wrong. 
No! be thy task, with unremitting care, 
To mark when fashion’s magnates, 
Time-killing duchesses and lordlings, throng, 
To pay thy realm of fantasy a visit. 
Mark while thou canst, for fashion’s always 
fickle, 
And give their names, who think that pleasant 


1s 1¢ 
Watching how placidly yon water etagnates, 
Spite of that lengthy lachrymable trickle, 
Feebly bespattering the ducks and drakes 
Sporting along thy prodigy of lakes. 
See, now, a duke! thou must not let him 
pass here 
Without a notice on thy tablets rude. 
Scratch well the yielding rock ; thine ice, my 
friend, 
Though, doubtless, found in many a form of 
glass here, 
Won’t stand engraving; and a multitude 
Of ruby lips will shortly make an end 
Of all the store within thy magic pale. 
But, see, a marchioness—a lady Mary, 
And three right honourables, approach the 
rail 
Which overhangs the billows. Book them all ; 
And, now and then, ’twould be as well to 


vary 
These og from Debrett (your list being 
small), 
With eastern titles ; say a Persian prince, 
Turkish ambassador, or he who reigns 
Lord mayor of London ; he conserves the 
Thames. 
But let not lakes of Switzerland evince 
A petty jealousy! and well thy pains 
Shall be rewarded, when these precious gems 
Of information in the papers, tell ~ 
The fair assemblage at thy daily court : 
For where dons, dukes, and marquesses resort, 
Hundreds, for fashion’s sake, will flock as well. 
Such be thy task —and now, brave bird, I°ll 


sa 

A ne adieu. I’ve left my P. P. C.’s; 
From London I must wend my weary way. 

Continue thy vocation at thine ease, 
Thou feathered chronicler; and daily take 
An eagle’s portion of thy master’s steak ; 

Long may thy wondrous exhibition ‘“‘ draw,” 
For in its welfare is his stake and thine. 

But I have touched thy memory on the raw, 
So, go and dine. RicHARD JoHNs. 


MUSIC. 

Queen’s Concert Room, Hanover Squaré.= 
Mr. Blagrove’s concert on Tuesday was, as in- 
deed all the musical entertainments of the season 
have been, very fully attended. The programme 
promised well, and its promises were fulfilled, 
to the entire gratification of the audience. 
Madame Cinti Damoreau, who is at present 
the “lion” at all concerts, was in full voice ; 
and alone, as well as accompanied by others, 
sung most sweetly. Mrs, Alfred Shaw, with 








her fine, deep tones ; Miss Woodham, with her 
no less pleasing high notes ; Miss Lockey, Miss 
Bruce, and Mr. Parry, made us rejoice to hear 
that our native artistes could delight and amuse 
an English audience. Mons. Doéhler, another 
‘¢ lion,”’ treated us with some of his extraordi- 
nary movements on the piano; and our old pro. 
tegé, Guilio Regondi, played a fantasia on a 
concertina with good effect. These, with 
Signors Ivanoff, Castellan, Guibilei, J. La- 
blache, Herr Kroff, Mr. Seguin, as vocalists ; 
and Herr Heinemeyer, Messrs. Blagrove, Elia- 
son, Moralt, Hausmann, &c., left nothing to 
be wished for. 








DRAMA. 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. —On Thursday, a pro- 
digious crowd made a complete crush through. 


out the theatre, on the occasion of Laporte’s . 


benefit; for which Mozart’s charming opera 
buffa, Le Nozze di Figaro, was produced in great 
strength. Grisi, Albertazzi, and Persiani, in 
the same piece, were attractions not to be 
resisted ; and, when we add Tamburini and 
Lablache, the public may surmise what a treat 
was presented by the whole of so magnificent 
a caste. All the music was superb, and the 
duet, ‘* Sull ’Aria,” by Grisi and Albertazzi, 
most exquisite. Rubini sang his best scena in 
Lucia de Lammermoor. Taglioni and the 
Elslers danced ; so that the ballet was as good 
as the opera. Every body was delighted till 
half-past one o’clock. 





VARIETIES. 


The Artists’ General Benevolent Institution, 
which meets to-day to hold its 23d Anniversary, 
with Sir T. Dyke Acland in the chair, like all 
other good institutions, increases in efficiency as 
it grows in age. The list of its benefactions 
(though the names are concealed) is of a de- 
scription to touch every humane and generous 
heart ; and does not even require a love of the 
arts to recommend the Society to general sym« 
pathy. 

Universal Literary Cabinet, St.James’s Street. 
— The office of this novel establishment is below; 
the saloon on the first floor commands the view 
of St. James’s Street. On the several tables are 
laid out, in heaps, the London and provincial 
journals of England, the French papers in 
great abundance, and also the German and Ita. 
lian.* Russian, Spanish, and others, have 
been ordered, but are not yet arrived. The 
saloon is splendidly fitted up, and the coffee 
and smoking room is above it, so that the 
readers are not annoyed by the fumes of to- 
bacco or the slops of the beverage in the saloon 
itself. The subscription is moderate, and from 
its style, arrangements, and situation, this re- 
sort cannot fail to be a great public accom. 
modation and convenience. 


Shipwreck..—The “ Brighton Herald” gives 
an account of experiments tried there with a 
rocket apparatus, instead of Captain Manby’s 





| mortar, for throwing a rope from the shore to 


vessels in distress. It represents the trial to 
have succeeded perfectly; not only propelling 
the rope with exactness, but to the distance of 
450 yards. 


The Copyright Bill has been withdrawn by 
Mr. Sergeant Talfourd for the present session. 
In its remodelled form it will be again brought 
forward. 





* We noticed in particular the Austrian Beobachter, 
and Allgemeine Zeitung, and the Journal de Swyzne« 
myrne. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








Original Intelligence. Much has been said 
of the rapid voyages across the Atlantic per- 
formed by the Sirius and Great Western, but 
what are these when compared to what is about 
to be achieved by the Horse-Alligator steamer. 
This wonderful vessel, upon an improved con- 
struction, as we are informed, is announced 
to sail from New York on the 5th of July, 
and arrive in London on the day before, i. e. 
the 4th !!— Last American News. 

KNOX and MOON, 

On Mr. Moon's Publication of John Knox Preaching, 

after Wilkie. 


Nor for the first time do the above names appear together, 
Their dazzling union was commemorated two thousand 
years ago, when Horace wrote— 


«© Noz erat, et colo fulgebat Luna sereno 
Inter minora sidera,.”—Epodes, Ode 15. 


The minor orbs, chaste source of light, 
Gave all their rays,—a little n— 


When Noz, superb, burst on the sight, 
Irradiated by a Moon. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

The Lawrence Gallery.—Under this title, Messrs. Wood- 
burn announce ** Thirty Facsimiles of Drawings by Raf- 
faelle, from the above Collection, and made with a view 
to the continuation of Mr. Ottley’s ‘Italian School of 
Design,’ by co’ pying only those Drawings which have not 
been publish ore. 





In the Press. 

Early Mysteries, and other Latin Poems of the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Centuries, edited from the Original Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum and the Libraries of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Paris, and Vienna, by Thomas Wright, Esq. 
M.A. F.S.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. — Lectures 
on the Catechism of the Church, and different parts of 
the Book of Common Prayer, adapted for Family Read- 
ing, by the Rev, Wm. Hutchinson. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Colonisation and Christianity: A Histo 
Treatment of the Natives by the Europeans in all their 
Colonies, by W. Howitt, post 8vo. 10s. 6d.—A Treatise 
on Roads, on the Plans, &c., made use of by T. Telford, 
Esq. second edition, by the Right Hon. Sir H. Parnell, 


Bart., 8vo. 21s. —Dr. A. Smith’s Wealth of Nations; | 


with a Life of the Author, an Introductory Discourse, 
Notes, &c., > R. M'Culloch, Esq. new edition, cor- 
rected and en need, 1 vol. 8vo, 2is. — Rambles in the 
Pyrenees; and a Visit to San Sebastian, by F. W. Vaux, 

» post 8vo. 10s. 6d.— Caesarea; or an Account of 
Jersey, by P. Falle, fourth edition, revised and enlarged, 
8vo. 10s. 64.— Energy, a Tale by Mrs, Hofland, 12mo. 
5s. bd. — Dissertation on the Chinese System of Writing, 
by P. S. Du Ponceau, LL.D., royal 8vo. li. 4s.— Re- 
searches in —_, Babylonia, and Chaldea, by W. 
Ainsworth, 8vo. 12s. 6d,—- Nicholl’s Help to Reading the 
Bib —Wylki’s Rpaingbom Railroad Guide, 
18mo. 3s.— Rowbotham’s New Guide to Spanish and 
English Conversation, new edition, 4s. — Illustrations of 
the Temple Church, London, by R. W. Billings, 4to, 
21. 28,3 large paper, 3. 3s, — Hon, and Rev, S, G. Osborne's 
Hints to the Charitable, 18mo. 1s.— The Woman of the 
World, a Novel, by the Author of ‘ Diary of a Désen- 
nuyée,” 3 vols. post 8vo. I. 11s. 64,— The Christian 
Church Considered in Relation to Unity and Schism, 
12mo. 5s. — Transactions of the Provincial Medical and 
Surgical Association, Vol. VI. Part 2, 8vo. 15s, — Benoit's 
Botanist’s Companion, 32mo. 1s. 6d, 


le, 12mo. 3s, 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1838. 


June. Thermometer, Barometer. 
Thursday... 14 | From 48 to 63 "64 to 
Friday «+++ 15 52 66 | 29-70 
Saturday «++ 16 50 72 29°71 
Sunday «+++ 17 58 72 29°80 
37 71 | 2962 
69 
63 


29°76 
29°80 
29°55 
29°80 
29°64 


eee oe 


Monday -- 18 
Tuesday -+ 19 51 29°72 
Wednesday 20 52 29°78 


Prevailing wind, 
General 


eee * 


S.W. 
ly cloudy, except the 17th and 19th, with 
frequent , Bu of rain, : 
A very heavy storm of thunder and lightning, accom- 
| eyo with rain, passed from the south to the north on 
e morning of the 18th, 
Rain fallen, 
Edmonton. 
Latitude. ---51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude. - 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


» 65 of an inch, 
CHARLES HENRy ADAMS, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We shall be —- to Correspondents, Advertisers, &c., 
to favour us with their communications for next week 

y, as Thursday will be a dies non for busi- 
ness in the metropolis, 





of the! 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL 


MALL. 
The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by Italian, Spanish, 
Flemish, Dutch, and French Masters, is now open, and will 
— open daily, from ‘Ten in the Morning until Six in the 
Ever . 
~ Admission 1s,—Catalogue 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


ORONATION of HER MAJESTY _ 

The most correct Account of the Ceremonies of the 

Coronation of the Speen! 1 i with expl 'y Prints, will 

appear in “ The Observer” of Sunday, the ist of July. A Mon 

day afternoon edition of “‘ The Observer” is regularly published 
most desirable for the Country and Foreign Circulation, 





J 
ROVINCIAL READING SOCIETIEs, 
—The recently adopted plan of furnishing new publica. 

tions for perusal throughout the country has given very general 
satisfaction, and appears likely, widely to disseminate a taste for 
modern literature. Aided by an extensive publishing business, 





ESSRS. YATES and SON have the 
honour to inform the Nobility and Gentry, they have 

now on View at the Picture Gallery, 209 Regent Street, an exten- 
sive and rare Collection of Italian Pictures lately consigned to 
them from Florence; amongst which are, some splendid Pictures 


essrs. ders and Otley have made arrangements for supply. 
ing regularly, families and literary circles with modern publica. 
tions; and in order to meet the increasing demand for works in 
the higher branches of literatare, they have carefully revised their 

1 and ve iderab! rs d their collection of 
history, biography, travels, moral and P gee yes philosophy 
belles lettres, theology, and superior works of fiction. Boot 








by Corregio, Raphael, A. del Sarto, Fra B % two 
magnificent Pictures by that scarce Master, Francesco Ubertino. 
Also, the bust of Lorenzo il Magnifico, by Michael Angelo. 

This Exhibition will be found one of the most interesting since 
the cel ry Heath 





rieans 
Admission 1s.— Open from Ten till Six o’Clock. 


THE CARTOONS and TAPESTRIES 
of RAPHAEL.—Part of these precious Works of Art, 

consisting of nine original Tapestries, are now in London: their 

ne preservation and close resemblance to the Cartoons, is won- 
derful; the latter is attributed to the constant attendance of 
Raphael's pupils to the working at Brussels. 

‘The present Exhibition of Six Subjects, includes two unknown 
in England, and of which the Cartoons are destroyed. 

The sale of the whole is intended, and the proprietor may be 
treated with, 

On view at the Raphael Gallery, 7 Haymarket. Admittance 
One Shilling, includes descriptive Catalogue. 
. ‘The Press, R.A.s, and others connected with the Fine Arts, 
ree. 





3 DUCATION. — The attention of Parents 

desirous of affording to their Children an Education in 

d with thei i intellig and wants of the age, 

is directed to an establishment situated in one of the most fertile 

and healthy counties of England, conducted by a gentleman who 

is a member both ofan English and German University, at the 

latter of which he resided several years, and, having travelled 

much, he is perfectly conversant with most of the European 
languages, 

The Course of Education embraces the Greek and Latin 
Classics, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, French, German, 
and Italian, taught by native teachers residing in the house. 
The Principal of this Establishment feels justified in holding 
out to Parents the certainty of Pupils, possessing average talents, 
receiving in his School a sound Classical and Mathematical 
Education, together with Instruction in the principal Languages 
of Europe; so that, on entering one of our uni » OF some 





ieties are supplied with any works they may desire, exchang. 
ing them at long or short intervals; and adjacent families may 
unite in a single subscription, 
Terms and i sei as a single letter, on application (post 
awed to Saunders and Otley, publishers, Conduit Street, Hanover 
quare, 


MUSIC. 
OCHSA’S MORNING CONCERT, 


at the Great Concert Room, Her Majesty's Theatre, on 
Tuesday next, June 26th, will be decidedly the most splendid and 
attractive of the Season, as it is positively the only one at which 
Grisi, Persiani, Albertazzi, Rubini, Tamburini, and Lablache, 
willsing. Madame Cinti Damoreau, the Great Pianist Dothler, 
the celebrated Madame Dulken, Lindley, Puzzi, &c. &c. will also 
perform. 











BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
In the press, with Map, post 8vo. 


AND-BOOK for TRAVELLERS in 
SWITZERLAND, SAVOY, and PIEDMONT. 
Hand-Book for Travellers in Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, and Russia. 
Lately published, 2d edition, post 8vo. 10s. 
Hand- Book for Travellers in Holland, Bel. 


gium, and North Germany. 


And, 
Hand-Book for Travellers in South Ger. 
many, and down the Danube. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





profession, civil, military, or naval, they may be competent to 
engage in more enlarged studies with unusual advantages. 

Young Gentlemen destined for Sandhurst and Addiscomb have 
been prepared at this Establishment with great success; and 
distinguished themselves by their attainments in languages and 
mathematics. 

The highest references can be given to Dignitaries of the 
Church and Country Gentry. Letters (post-paid), addressed to 





As In afew days, royal 8v0. 
THE REMAINS OF THE LATE 
. wn 
ORD VISCOUNT ROYSTON, 
Memoir of his Life. 
By the Rev. HENRY PEPYS, B.D, 


with a 


Prebendary of Wells. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Mr. H. 57 Pall Mall, London, will receive i 


CBALON'S PORTRAIT of the QUEEN. 


Prints, on India paper, ll. 1s.; Proofs, on India paper, 
2/. 2s.; a few copies, coloured as perfect Facsimiles of the Ori- 
eet Drawings, 3/. 8s,; beautifully drawn on Stone, by R. J. 

ane, Esq. A.R.A. 

“A beautiful full-length, and a happy instance 
power of doing justice to female beauty.”—Sunday Times. 
= The likeness is wonderfully faithful.""— Blackmood’s Lady's 

agasine. 

« The likeness of the Queen is the best we have hitherto seen.” 
—Naval and Military Gazette. . 

“* As a drawing, it is pleasing; and the colouring exquisite. 
The attitude, too, is easy, and the accessories of the picture 
pretty.”"—Morning Post, 

*,* Please, with the order, to name the price, to prevent 
mistake. 

London: Thomas Boys, Printseller to H.R.H, the Duchess of 

Kent, 11 Golden Square. 


H E U E E N. 
Mr. Moon has the honour to announce, that the Engrav- 
ing from Chalon’s State Portrait of Her Majesty is now finished, 
by S. Cousins, Esq. A.R.A. Applications for Proofs in the early 
state, must be made immediately to Mr. Moon, Her Majesty's 
Publisher in Ordinary, 20 Threadneedle Street, London. 





of Chalon’s 
me. 





ryy 


TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND STUDENTS, 
r Valpy’s recent retirement from 
Business, Stephens's GREEK THESAURUS, 8 vols. 
folio, and Bos and Holmes’s GREEK SEPTUAGINT, with APO- 
CRYPHA, 1 vol. 8vo. passed into the hands of Mr. Bagster. Mr. 
Valpy had remained unsold of the Thesaurus only twelve copies 
small paper, and two copies of the large paper. 

S. ter offers the small paper at 21/. per set, instead cf 
401. 19g. (the subscription price) and the large size paper at 
312. 10s. instead of 85/. the subscription 

The Septuagint and Apocrypha will 
of One Guinea in cloth. 

%%* Should any of the Subscribers to the Thesaurus not have 
completed their copies, they can probably do so, provided early 
application be made at Mr. Bagster’s warehouse, where he has 
recently added to his other valuable publications, - 

The German New Testament of Luther, in 
one beautiful smal! pocket volume, 32mo. price 4s. cloth. 

his Testament is printed uniformly with seven others—viz. 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, and English. 


| egpe 
continued at the price 


P Also, in the same size, are printed, = 
Schmidt’s Concordance, Greenfield's Greek 
and English Lexicon to the New Testament, and Cruden's 
Concordance. 
London: Samuel Bagster, at his Warehouse for Bibles, New 
Testaments, Prayer-Books, Psalters, and Concordances in ancient 
and modern languages. 





On the 26th day of June, royal Svo. price 2¢.; India proofs, ditto, 
4to. 4s.; India proofs, ditto, 5s.; with a beautiful 
Her Majesty the Queen, Part I. ata 
SOR CASTLE and its ENVI- 
| RONS, with Three highly finished Line-Engravings, | 
\from Original Drawings by J. Carter, Esq., and Twenty-Four 
| Pages of Letter-press, containing Anccdotes of the Royal Founders 

of the Towns and Seats, &c. 

y the Author of the “ Landscape Annual,” &c. &c. 
Published for the Proprietors by J. Carter, 21 Aldenham Te- 

race, St. Pancras Koad; Ackermann and Co. Strand ; J. Rickerby, 
| Sherbourn Lane, King William Street ; and W. Lloyd, 96 Chandos 
| Street, Strand. 


38.5 y 
| _likeness of 
! 
| 





With the Magazines for July will be published, with 16 Iilustra 
tions, price 2s. 6d. demy 8vo., or 5s. royal 8vo., Part VII. of 
ISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. 

By WILLIAM YARRELL, F.L.S. &c. &c. 

“ In strongly recommending it to all our readers who feel the 
least germ of curiosity relative to the productions of their native 
land, we merely fulfil the duty of an impartial reviewer."— 
Monthly Magazine, April. 

John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 


On Wednesday next will be published, 
HE ALLIANCE; or, a Nullity ‘of the 
Compact. A Satire, with Notes. Canto I. 
By THOMAS STAPLETON, 
Of Devonshire. 
—— “ Let no such men be trustud."”"—Shakepere. 
« Religion once removed, the sacred yoke 
And bond of all society is broke, 
For, what would men have left on earth to fear 
If none above did witness what they swear?” ss 


London: J. Leslie, 52 Great Queen Street. 





In a few days will be published, in 12mo. with many Illustrations, 
price 10s, 6d. cloth, a 7 “ 
H E ON E Y-B E E 
By EDWARD BEVAN, M.D. ee 
A new edition, considerably extended, and carefully revise 
by the Author. 
John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row, 





On the 26th, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 1. 1s. 6d. . sais 
UEEN BERENGARIA’S COURTESY, 
and other Poems. Sa 
By the LADY STUART WORTLEY. me 
%%* The Queen has been graciously pleased to command tha’ 
the above Work be dedicated to Her Majesty. — 
As but few Copies are printing, early orders should be given to 
the Booksellers. a 
J. Rickerby, Sherbourn Lane, King William Street, City; 
and J. Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 
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inder the eprnntne of the Society for the Diffuston of 
Useful Knowledge. 
On Monday, July 2, will be published, 

HE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part 
LXXV. price 6d. 

Six Volumes of * The Penny Magazine” have been completed, 

ont may be had, uniformly bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. each, 
eept Vol, I. which is 68. 


“The Penny Cyclopedia, Part LXVI. price 


“@.. Volumes are now published, price 7s. 6d. each, uniformly 
bound in cloth, and ma - obtained through every Bookseller. 

The Penny C a ae Vol. IV. Part I. 
price coal A re-k -issue ofthe seg 2 Cyclopedia” in Half-volumes 
has bee new Subscribers, 
by a moderate ipeitical ao will” be enabled to complete 
the Wor wi he # of the current 
Editio: 
A Statistical Account of the British Empire, 
byJ. ee M‘Culloch. 2dediti d, Part 111. 


Whe W Wi ork will be completed in Eight Parts, forming Two thick 
closely printed 8vo. Volumes. 
London: Charles Knight and Co, Ludgate Street. 














contin. alle 2d, will be published, 
HE QUARTO PICTORIAL BIBLE, 
Part VII. price 5s. to be completed in Sixteen Monthly 
Parts, forming Four handsome Volumes. 
The First Volume has been completed, one may be had, bound 
in cloth, price lJ. 28. 6 

The Pictorial Edition of the Book of Com. 
mon Prayer, with Original Notes, by the Rev. Henry Stebbing, 
M.A. Part X, price 2s, 6d. containing numerous Woodcut 
Ilustrations. 

The Pictorial History of England, Part 
XVII. price 2s. The Work is also published in Weekly Num- 
bers, price 6d. each. 

The First Volume is published, handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 1. 4s, It comes down to the end of the reign of Rich- 


a 


Post 8vo. with Twenty-six Illustrations, price 12s. 


EAUTIES of thee COUNTRY; 


or, Descriptions of Rural Customs, Objects, Scenery, 


and Seasons. 
By THOMAS MILLER. 

«¢ The Beauties of the Country’ is a very pleasant volume; 
the selections have been made with much good taste, and the 
original matter is always interesting. The work is beautifully 

d with many Feb. 4. 
John Von Voorst, 1 ones Row. 








In 8vo. price 4s. Part I 
f 


FLORA o SHROPSHIRE. 
By W. A. LEIGHTON, B.A. 

Fellow of the B ical Soc 
7h Member of the gb boneat 

ociet 

The’ Work will comprise the Flowering Plants indigenous to 
the County, arranged on the Linnean System, and will be com- 
pleted in ‘hree Parts. Itis intended to publish the Second on 
the 1st of October, and the Third on the 24th of December next. 

London: John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row; and 
Jolin Davies, Shrewsbury. 


Cor- 
istory 


jorar. 





n 1 vol, 8vo. price 15s. 
HE MISFORTUNES of the DAUPHIN, 
followed by some pocgmase in ig ote of the Facts ve- 
lated by the Prince, With i from the 


rench. 
By the Hon. and Rev. C. G, PERCEVAL, 
Rector of Calverton, Bucks. 
James Fraser, 215 Regent Street. 








’ 
r ‘HE CORONATION. — Taylor’s Glory of 
Regality ; 3 a Historical Treatise of the Coronation of the 

Kings and Queens of England. 
The very few Rag yy | Copies of this important Work may 
now be had, price 12s. of Messrs. Payne and Foss, Pall Mall; 
and Otley, Conduit Street; and Pickering, Chancery 





ard II. and contains upwards of 500 Woodcut III 

The Portrait Illustrations of the Pictorial 
History of England, Part V. price 2s. to be completed in Twenty 
Monthly Parts. The Portraits contained in Part V. are—Crom- 
well, Jeremy T: aylor, Clarendon, Milton, and Hale, 

The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. A 
new Translation, by E. A Lane, with numerous Woodcut IIlus- 
trations, after Designs by W. Harvey. Part 111. price 2#,6d. To 
be completed in Three olume S. 

The Journal of the Statistical Society of 
London. No. III. price 1s. 6d. 

London: Charles Knight and Co. Ludgate Street. 


On Wednesday, June 27, will be published, 2s. 6d. No. V. of the 


HE MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 


Contents. 
1. Political Coalitions 5. University Reform, by an 
2 — Magnetism (con- 





Oxford Professor 
cluded) 6. Review of Literature 
z Music and the Opera 
4. Ocean Steamers . Notes of the Month. 
London : Longman, yn and Co. 





On the 26th of June will be pttehety price 6s. the Forty-seventh 


[HE BRITISH CRITIC, and QUAR.- 
TERLY THEOLOGICAL REVIEW 
Reviews.—Plato—Geraldine: a Tale of Conscience—Newman 
‘es Paber on Justification—Memoir of the Rev. H. Martyn— 
Memorials of Oxford—Life of John Jay, Chief Justice of the 
; United States—Bishop Ken's Prose Works--Random Recollec- 
tiene of Exeter Hall—The Model Schools at Glasgow—Notices of 
New Theological Works. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


BOOKS spp creel THIS DAY. 
THE! NORMANS. i. SICILY; or, Notes 


Journey through Sicily, chiefl illustrative of the 
inhiactesy and Histor of the orstens in that Island. 
By HENRY GALLY KNIGHT, M.P. 
Author of « Notes of a Tour in geal i 
John Murray, Albemarle Stree! 








II. folio, containing Five Plates, 154. 


[ews TRATION S of the NORMANS in 

F SICILY; being a Series of Drawi igs of the 8 

orman Remains in ¢ at Country. 

J ‘o be completed in Six Numbers. 

ohn Murray, Albemarle Street; Colnaghi and Co. 
Pall Mall East. 








Ww a Maps, ae; cape oe 6d. 
JOU RNAL 


OYAL GEOGRAPHIC CAL SOCIETY, 
» Vol. VIII. Pare II, 

Sohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


o. CXXIIL. is ao Se day. 
Co 





Te 
1. 3 John Rarvew’s 's "Life of Lord Howe. 
2. Waterton’s Essays on Natural History. 
3. Spanish Nobility and Heraldry, 
4. Waagen’s Art and Artists in 
5. Marshal Soult and the suite of 
6, Atlantic Steam a Navigation 
7. _ of Wilberforce, 

urray, Albemarle Street. 


ngland. 
oulouse, 





Lane. 





CHURCH HISTORY, 
TRANSLATION of EUSEBIUS’S 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, handsomely printed 
in one volume 8vo. price 7s. cloth. 


EMORIALS of MYLES COVER. 


DALE, sometime Lord Bishop of Exeter, who first 
translated the whole Bible into English, together with divers 
matters relating to the promulgation of the Bible in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, with an a comprising Letters, and 
eee apo Description of his Works, embellished with a 
beautifully engraved Portrait on Steel. 
price 6s. cloth, 

¥,* The above works will range with Archbishop Wake's 
Epistles of the Apostolical Fathers, 1 vol. 8vo, price 74. cloth, 
previously published. 


On the day of Her Ai jesty’s 
OVERD E's BIBLE “of =1535. 
Bishop oo had the honour of editing the first 
English Bible allowed by royal authority, which was the first 
translation of the whole Bible printed in the English language. 
‘his work, now reprinted after 300 years, is so associated with 
interesting recollections of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, that, 
although it has been for some time prepared for publication, its 
appearance has been deferred until the auspicious period of the 
Coronation of our present Sovereign. 

The public is indebted to the kindness and liberality of 
H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex for the appearance of the present 
important work; for the publisher has been allowed to avail 
himself of the use of the copy of this first edition of Coverdale’s 
Bible, from -_ valuable library of his Royal Highness at Ken- 
sington Palac 

The pacubiceiels of this Bible is of inestimable value— 

As a memorial gar piety, learning, and zeal of the holy men 
who gave it to the w 

As a valuable addition to the library of f the Christian, hap 
its intrinsic worth as of 
comparison with our present received version, the variations 
that frequently occur, as well as the sinple (though often quaint) 
modes of expression peculiar to the times of the translator, 
will furnish a valuable elucidation of the real meaning of the 
sacred writings. 

In one volume, quarto, price in cloth, 


ss cnten: Samuel Bagster, 15 Paternoster Row; at his Ware- 
house for Bibles, New Testaments, Prayer-Books, Psalters, and 
Concordances in ancient and modern languages. 
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In 1 vol, 12mo. 5s. ; : 
OEMS on several OCCASIONS; dedi- 
cated to Sir William Rowan Hamilton, Astronomer- 
Royal of Ireland. 
By ELIZA MARY HAMILTON. 
Hodges and Smith, Dublin; Longman and Co, London; and 
may be had of all Booksellers. 


AZARA'S NATURAL HISTORY, 
Price 108. 6d, Illustrated by a Ma coher oad and Buenos 
Ayres, the First volume of t! 


ATURAL HISTORY of the QUA- 
DRUPEDS of PARAGUAY and the RIVER LA 
PLATA; translated from the —_ of Don Felix de Azara, 
with a Memoir of the Author, a Physical Sketch of the Country, 
and numerous Notes. 
By W. PERCIVAL HUNTER, Esq. F.G.S., L.S. &c. 
Member of the Geological Society of France. 
* Avara's M. irs are ae descripti 
only accurate but masterly.”—Swains 
Don Felix de Azara a écrit deur jereellents ouvrages sur 
Vhistoire naturelle du Paragu = OR 
Adam and Charles Black, arene 4 Longman, Orme, 
Brown, Green, and Longmans, Lo London, 


: pantie 





are not 


Price 0 6d. with an illuminated Frontispiece, 


Se * of the CORONATION of 
Our Tiege Lady eee $ comprising a com- 


slete detail = the app g —— » the order of 
ical d he Regalia, and a Chro- 
nicle of the Crowning of the English a from the earliest 
era to the present tim 
% This elegant manuel is indispensable to those who intend 
to be present at the coronation, and to all the world it is an 
interesting little work. 
Robert Tyas, 50 Cheapside; J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 











In post 8vo. with upwards WER. and K price 6s. 


> 
[ae FRUIT, FLOWER, and KITCHEN 
GARDEN, forming the Article "se Horticulture” in the 
Seventh edition of the «* pnevelepantie ———, 
By PATRICK NEILL, 
Secretary to the Caledonian Somer 
“One of the best modern books on gardening extant; clear, 
comprehensive, and well reasoned.”—Loudon's Gardener's Maga- 
sine, 
A. and C. Black, Edinburgh; Longman and Co.; Simpkin and 
Co.; Whittaker and Co.; and Hamilton and Co. London, 


LLUSTRATIONS of BRITISH HIS. 
TORY, BIOGRAPHY, and MANNERS, in the Reigns 

of Henry VIIIth., Edward Vith., Mary, Elizabeth, and James 
Ist., in a series of Original sapere selected from the MSS. of the 
Noble Families of Howard, Talbot, and Cecil; with Notes and 


Observations. 
By EDMUND LODGE, Esq. K.H. 
sige y | ing of Arms, F.S.A. &c. 
2d Edition, with Additions, 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 1, 5s. 
John Chidley, 123 Aldersgate Street. 








In 2 vols. price 12s. cloth lettered, The Natural History of 


RITISH BUTTERFLIES and MOTHS; 
illustrated by nearly 300 figures, accurately coloured 
from nature: forming a complete manual for collectors. 
Also, in 1 vol., The Natural History of 
Foreign Butterflies ; with numerous coloured 
Plates. 
Also, in 1 vol., The Natural History of 
Beetles ; with 112 figures coloured from 
Nature. 
Forming part of the class “ E. 


Library, 
onducted by Sir W. JARDINE, Bart.; F} 
Publishing 1 in volumes uniform with Lardner’ a Spatepeneiay” 
‘Waverley Novels,” &c. Price 6: 
Any volume of the series may be taken alone, oan will contain 
from 30 to 40 coloured plates, besides numerous woodcuts. 
8. Highley, 32 Fleet Street, London; W. H. Lizars, Edinburgh ; 
and ali Booksellers. 


logy,” in the N: ‘8 








12mo, 94, cloth boards, 


LLENDORFF’S GERMAN GRAM. 
MAR. Translated from the Fifth original French edi- 
tion, by Mr. BERTINCHAMP. The Handwriting stitched 
separately, 2s. 
London: J. B. Bailliére, Bookseller 219 Regent Street; Black 
and Armstrong, B 8 Well gton Street North. 





With a Map and Illustrations, 8vo. 12, 6d. 
ESEARCHES in BABYLONIA, ASSY- 
RIA, and a banger vile Part of the Labours of 
the Euphrates E pe with the Sanction of 
the Board of Contro! 
By WI LLIAM ‘AINSWORTH, i ty 2 F.R.G.8. &o. 


Surgeon 
London: Jehu Ww. Pater, West Strand. 











In 4to. price ls. 6d. 
THe GREATNESS of BEING USEFUL; 
a Sermon, preached in the Church of St. Nicholas, Dept- 
1838, before the Duke of Wel- 
er BR MENRY Mi the erates, of Trinity House. 


ford, on T’ ope Monday, June 11, 
lington, and ot 


el, ot eemen honey Féllow 
eter’s College, Cambri 

t. — a 
‘all Mall. 


Minister of Camden cores 
and Tutor of St. 
Printed for J.,G., and F, Rivington 
and Waterloo Place, b 


n 7 vols. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. e 
ALPY’S HISTORY of “ENGLAND, 
from hot “oy of George II, 1760, to 1835. 
¢ Kev. T,. 8. HUGHES, B.D, 
h, late Christian Advocate 
at Cambridge, 

Uniform with the wastens octavo sedition of Some, and 8mol- 
lett; to which it forms @ continuation oF ngs time. 
Printed by A. J. Valpye ir A.; sold by a Wiz, Bridge Street, 
i! Booksellers. 
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Uniform with “Sentiment of Flowers,” price, in cloth, 7. 6d.; 
silk, 6s. 6d; morocco elegant, 10¢, 


HE YOUNG LADY’S BOOK of 
ea 
“ A 1 ; 
richly ll fitust iustrated with coloured ptes 
tions are clea d the 
faithful, ie rmi ny and Recmaiieh. The little palhane is one of the 
prettiest, most graceful, and most instructive of the season.” 
Atlas 


science of botany, 
The tter-prese explana- 








# ae excellent little book for young persons, which we can most 
strongly recommend.”—Loudon's Gardener's M: 
“(A clear and concise eoeeens to the science. "—Spectator. 
Robert Tyas, 60 Cheapside; J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 


Also, 
The Sentiment of Flowers; a new edition. 





Cloth, 6s; silk, 7¢,64; morocco, Gs, 64, 
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Price 4. 6d. Part V. of 
OPLAND’S DICTIONARY of PRAC- 
TICAL MEDICINE; containing — Heart — mg 
Hooping Cough ysteric A Jaui 
dice—im ignceTodigestion —Tafection &e. 
,° The Author assures the Subscribers, “that the materials 
e remainder of the work are in such a state of forwardness 
le him ceforward to bring out ahalf-part every three 
months, until the rey is completed. 
ndon : 1+ Longman, Orme, and Co. 
SECOND EDITION, ¢ CORRECTED. 
2d Edition, corrected, f.cap 8vo. with Vignette, price 6s. cloth, 


HE CHRONOLOGY of HISTORY ; 
ining Tables and S indis- 
sable for ascertaining = Denes of Historical Events, and of 
ublic and Private Documents, from the earliest period to the 
preseat time. 
By Sir HARRIS NICOLAS, K.C.M.G. 
Being Vol. XLIV. of the Cabinet Cyclopaedi 
Oye During” the time which has elapsed since the Pabliation 
ofthe First Edition, the Editor's bi 
towed on its correction; and he trusts that the im rovements 
which have been made will render it more worthy of the public 
favour. 
Loniga: ——— and Co ; 











and John Taylor. 
13 Great Marlborough Street, June 23. 
R. COLBURN has this day published the 
following NEW WORKS, 


Travels in the Western Caucasus, in 1836. 
Including a Tour through Imeretia, Mingrelia, Turkey, 
Mo —— Gallicia, Silesia, and Moravia. 

tdmund Spencer, Esq. 
Author ia Travel in Circassia,” 
2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 


Il. 
The Woman of the World 


By the Authoress of “ The Diary of a Désennuyée.” 3 vols. 


&e. 


Ill. 
The Rose-Fancier’s Manual. 
Comprising an Account of the Culture and Propagation of Roses, 
witha a ieee of 2500 Varieties, 


Mrs. 
In 1 vol. -— 10s. 6d. bound. 


The Man abeet Town. 
By the Author of “ Glances at Life.” 2 vols, 18s. 

“ This author has walked the streets and lanes of this great 
town with an observant eye and a benevolent heart. He reminds 
us (and this ia no slender praise) of Charles Lamb.”"—Quarterly 

eview, 





blished this day, 


IR ASTLEY COOPER, Bart., JOHN 
RADCLIFFE, and XAVIER BICHAT. Portraits and 
Memoirs of these distinguised Individuals | form the Contents of 
Part V. of The Medical Portrait Gallery.” The Memoirs 
By THOMAS JOSEPH howl TIGREW, Esq. F.R.S. &c. 


e 3s. 
Contents of Parts I. ts IV. price 3s, each. 
1, Sir Henry Halford, Bart.—Albinus—Statue of A’sculapius. 
2. Sir Anthony Carlisle~ Baron Haller—Ruysch. 
3. Sir Charles M. Clarke, Bart —Akenside—Li inacre. 
4. Dr. James B 





Il. 
ISHER’S CONSTANTINOPLE and the 
Scenery of the Seven Churches of Asia Minor Illustrated, 
From Drawings on the x a by Thomas Allom, Esq.; with De- 
acriptions by the Rev, Robert Walsh, LL.D. Chaplain to the Brit- 
— at the Ottoman Porte, Part II. price 2s. now 
ready. 
a ba eal 
1. Interior of Sultan Achmet’s Mos 
2. The ay of Bin-bir-derek, called “ The Thousand and One 


3, ThéSolimanie, or Mos ~ of Sultan Soliman. 
4. Tophana—Entrance to 

N.B. Since the First Part of this work was issued, Mr. Hervé, 
the esteemed Author of ‘A Residence in Greece and Turkey,” 
has kindly placed at our disposal a number of Views illustrative 
of the stupendous Passes, Waterfalls, &c. of the — Mount- 
ains, seldom, if ever before, visited by an Arti the intro- 
duction of which into this series must give it a rapt sauna inte- 
rest and value over any other, confined solely to the Bosphorus 
and ermannnele. 

London: Fisher, Son, and ¢ Co. 





In 12mo. price 4s. 6d. 
FAREWELL 8 SERMONS, preached i in the 
Parish Church of Sedgi 
By the Rev CHARLES “GiRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Rector of Alderley, Cheshi 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul "s Churchyard, 
~~ oe Place, Pall Mal 
so, by the same Author, 

1A Course "of Sermons for the Year. 

a“ 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 


. The First Series of by ae 


with an A 
eit, mo. 54. 


he Second Series of Twenty Parochial 
Sates adapted to the Use of Families. With an aaeenenixs 
oon The IL ps for Family Devotion. 2d edition, 12mo. 5. 
Third Series of Tome. ‘Parochial 
(For pereoenes Occasions.) — 5s, 6d. 
a Price 7 11. 6d. half-bo a 
HE COTTAGER’S ‘MONTHLY VI. 
TOR, New Series, embellished with Woodcuts. The 
First Part or Half-Volume for 1838. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. par Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall M 
Wet The preceding Volumes, at aie Volue, may be had, 
or any single Number 


2d 
Parochial 


Parochial Papers. 3d 








12mo. price 3s. bound in clo 


ELP Poy the READING of ‘the BIBLE. 
By BENJAMIN ELLIOTT NICHOLLS, M.A. 

Of Queen’s College, Cambridge; Curate of St. John’s, Wal- 
thamstow; and Author of * Sunday Exercises on the Morning 
and Evening Services of the Church.” 

Printed for J., G., and F, Rivington, St. oh epi 
” and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 





Now ready, dedicated by, — tothe Right Hon, 


ELECTIONS ond FRAGMENTS 
ARCHITECTURE of the MIDDLE AGES, 
Nature and en Stone. 
By JOSEPH NASH. 
ne ee compris renty-five = << — Picturesque ang 
~ eresting subjects, taken from various buildin, 1 
nd d ic, in England and on the Continent “Syd anaceaaa 
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FOR SCHOOLS. 
In Bro. 5s. 6d, in cloth boards, 


PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 
By the Rev. ‘I’. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 

Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
This work, which is nearly on Ollendorff’s Plan, consists of a 
Greek Syntax, founded on Buttmann’s, and easy Sentences to be 
translated into Greek, after given Examples, and with given 
Words. The principles tested to are those of imitation and fre- 
quent repetition; and the construction of sentences ‘is made 

of more importance than the mere Naa of cases. 

London: nwt and J. W. Parker. 





Handsomely — in cloth, price 10s. the “ery Volume (to be 
completed in Two Volumes) of 


HE DOMESTIC CHAPLAIN; or, 

Sermons on Family Duties for every Sunday in the Year. 

By I. E. N. MOLESWORTH, D.D- 
Rector of St. Martin’ 's, Canterbury ; one of the Six Preachers of 
c eer Cathedral ; ;, and Editor of the first 5 vols. of “The 
oe Sunday Reader.” 

The public will now be able to judge how far the author 
has Succeeded in producing a Series of Family Sermons, properly 
so called, By Family Sermons may be understood, Sermons on 
family duties, or on matters specially concerning a family. Ser- 
mons for families, are sermons on general subjects, selected for 
family reading. Of the latter, there are many; but of theformer 
(he believes), none, for every Sundag in the year. To supply 
this deficiency is the aim of ‘* The Domestic Chaplain.” It ache 
bits, upon a systematic plan, the foundations of relative duties, 

the cautions and dispositions with which they are to be studied, 


wErice, imperial igen i.e. with <y whites Printed, 4/. 4s, ; 

coloured and mounted, in imitation of the ori 

102, 108. in a portfolio. ” ginal draving, 
ondon: “Thomas M‘Lean, Haymarket. 





2d edition, in royal 12mo. price 7s. 6d. cloth 

OME EDUCATTIOY, 
By the Author of “s Natural History of Enthusiasm.” 
London: Jackson and Walford, 18 St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
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8 New Burlington Street, June 22. 


R. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICA. 


TIONS, now ready. 


Memoirs of the 


Life and Character of Henry V. 
As Prince of Wales and King of England. 
By J Serr Tyler, B.D. 
the Queen’s Most Gracious Majesty. 
2 vols. 8vo. witha Portrait of Henry, now first engraved, by 
permission, from a Painting in Kensington Palace. 

“A work of great interest, and of the most praiseworthy and 

pains-taking research.’ are 


Dedi. a 





nee +s me or, the Chase. 
J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq. 
Author of “ The Pilot,’’ ** Red Rover,” &c. 3 vols. 
Pit extremely spirited and interesting narrative.”—Literary 
axette, 


Memoirs of his Own Times. 





and their nature and extent. To these are adde 
upon the Lord’s Supper, Confirmation, and other religious duties, 
the practice of which a master of a family is especially bound to 
ene in his household. 

* The publication bo be es in Monthly Numbers, 


ce ls. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’ 's sChaccheard, and Waterloo Place. 





SIR WALTER ScoTT’s MOST POPULAR POEMS. 
Pocket size. The Author's edition, with all Sir Walter Scott's 
Introductions and Notes. 

HE LAY—MARMION—LADY of the 
LAKE—ROKEBY—LORD of the ISLES—HAROLD— 
TRIERMAIN, &c., all printed in 24mo, and done up in cloth, 
silk, roan, and morocco; forming convenient pocket sizes of these 
celebrated Poems. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co. London; 
a all xine 
f whom may be ha 


ile of Sir Walter Scott, ty Mr. Lockhart, 


wW averley- Novels, 48 vols. 
Scott’s Poetry, foolscap size, 12 vols. 
Scott’s Prose Works, 28 vols. 





In 7 vols. 3/. 15s. boards, 


HE LIFE of SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
By Mr. LOCKHART. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Coe and Whittaker aud 
f whom may be had, 
Waverley Novels, 48 vols. 
Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, 12 vols. 


Sir Walter Scott's Prose Works, 28 vols. 


ETON COLLEGE PREsS. 

The following Works have lately issued from the Eton Press, and 
may be had of E. P. Williams, Eton College, Bucks, and 196 
Fleet Street, London, from both which places Gentlemen may 
be supplied with School Books, and Works in every Branch of 
Literature, wholesale or retail. 


IN DA R. Select Odes of, according to 
joeckh’s Text, with an Argument to each Ode, and 
Notes in Bngllh, Ce Critical and ee ry. 
ev. W. G. COOK ESLEY, M.A. 
One. of ne Assistant Masters of Eton School. 
8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 
A few 1 p- copies, handsomely printed in royal 8vo. 8s. 
Euripidis Cyclops, ex ed. Dindorfii, expurg. 
Royal, 8vo. cloth boar 
nterleaved for the Lesture-Reom. 
copies printed 
Aristophanis Rane, textu fere ad Dindorfia- 
num expresso, lectionibus tamen Porsoni et Elmsleii hic illic 
emendato, et in usum Juventutis expurgato. 8vo. sewed, 2s. . 
Eton Classical Casket. Translations in 
Verse, from the Greek and Latin Poets. No. 1. 8vo, sewed, 1s. 
(To be continued periodically.) 
Are Cathedral Institutions useless ? ?> A 
bea EP Deak to this pepetion, dd o W. E. Gladst 
. A. Selwyn, M.A. Fellow of St. John’ ‘3 
8 o. boards, 2s. 6d. 


-P. By the Rev. 
College, Cambridge. 
. ° Just published, 
Six Views of Eton College, drawn on Stone, 
kee an illustrated Title-page of the Founder. Printed in Tints, 
Day and Haghe. Size of each Plate, 14 inches by 11. In 
Wrapper, price 1gs. 
Catalogues of the ‘* Eton School Books” may be had gratis, on 
application as above, printed on a Sheet, for sending by post. 
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By the Viscount de Chateaubriand. 
2 vols, 8vo. 


IV. 
rs : 
Vienna and the Austrians. 
Frances Trollope 
Author of ‘‘ Domestic Manners of the Americans,” &c. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with 14 Engravings by Hervieu. 

« Mrs. Trollope has here contrived to blend, with consummate 
ease and skill, wit and sarcasm, humour and pathos, and an acute 
knowledge of the world.”—Standard, 


Memoirs and Comenpendone of 
Sir William Knighton, Bart. G.C.H. 


Keeper of the Privy Purse during the Reign of His Majesty 
George the Fourth. 
y Lady Knighton. 

Including Letters from William 1V., the Royal Dukes, the 
Princesses, Lord Brougham, Sir Walter Scoit, Sir Robert Peel, 
Mr. Canning, and from most of the eminent Personages of the 
time. Now first ee 

2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 


The History of Feodionnt and Isabella 


of Spain. 
a W. H. Prescott, Esq. 
vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 

“ This work is a a to the country of the author, and will, 
as a historical production, create an era in its literary history."— 
Times. 

Also, just ready, 
Vil. 
Letters from Palmyra, 
y Lucius Manlius Piso, 
To his Felon Marcus Curtius, at Rome, 
2 vols. ae 8v0. 


Memoirs of the Mi usical Drama. 
By George Hogarth, Esq. 
Author ore The History of Music,” &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits. 
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by expre: ‘o Her Most Gracious Majesty. 
In a few days, in . ak 8vo. with: a fine Portrait of the Queen, 


The Book of the Court. a a 
Exhibiting the Origin, and peculiar privileges of the severs! 
Ranks of Nobility a Gantryr more particularly of the aa 
Officers of State, and Members of the Koyal Housebold; — 
Introductory Essay on Regal State and C Cocemeniat, and afull "4 
count of the ‘o form an i 
dispensable Companion to ‘‘ The Peceegae” 
By W. J. Thoms, Esq. 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








Foolscap 8vo. price 3s. cloth, lettered, Jected 

PIRITUAL FRAGMENTS, _ selec A 

from the Works of the Rev. WILLIAM LAW, er 
Author of “ A Serious Call,” &c. With a brief Memoir 


ife. 
By MARY ANN KELTY. 
Wi hittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
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